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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Continued and increased interest in the subjects treated 
in this book on tlie part of (1) supervisors and teacher 
traiinu’s in the field of trade and industrial education, (2) 
directors and supervisors of traininjif in industrial, business, 
and jmblic service organizations, and (3) conference leaders 
(‘ngag(‘d in the work of improving foreinansliip and sui)er- 
vision in a great variety of organizations through the use 
of the conference procedure seems to justify tlie pre])aratioii 
of this revised and somewhat enlarged edition of the origi¬ 
nal book. 

The discussion of the principal types of conference objec¬ 
tives has been clarified by means of sketclies, together with 
some additional explanation of the su])])orting theory. 

An entirely new chapter on the selection of chart head¬ 
ings for difft'rent to])ics and different ty])es of ])roblems, 
with a sufficient number of illustrations to make the whole 
subj(*ct of chart or blackboard work more easily understand¬ 
able to a beginiH'r, should be of gn^at value to inexperi¬ 
enced confereiice leaders. 

A new chapter entitled ‘‘Some F'undamental Principles 
of (lood Su[)ervision'' suggests a practical basis for the fur¬ 
ther ada|)tation of the conference procedure to the improve¬ 
ment of the administration and su])ervision of vocational 
training under both ])ublic and ])rivate aus])ices. 

The original edition of this book was based U])on the first¬ 
hand experience of the author in the develo])ment and use 
of the conference procedure in connection with educational 
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programs for industrial foremen and supervisors of voca¬ 
tional training. The additional material in the revised edi¬ 
tion represents the ^'boiled-down'’ results of liis experience 
in the same field during the past ten years. As such, it is 
offered to those who are attempting to do a better job of 
training in the field to which it refei*s. 

Frank Cushman 

Washington, D. C. 

February, 103S 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This book deals primarily with the conference procedure 
as applied to certain work in the field of vocational educa¬ 
tion. The emphasis whicli is here i)laced upon the con¬ 
ference procedure is not intended to reflect any criticism 
upon other tyi)es of educational procedure. 

The success wliich has attended conference work with 
industrial foremen, vocational teachers, and supervisors, 
and tlie pre^sent widesi)read demand for instruction and 
training in the use of tlie con Terence ])rocedure, would seem 
to justify this attempt to present some information relative 
to the operation and management of conferences. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Charles R. Allen, of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, to whom the 
author is indebted for advice and assistance relative to all 
of the work which he has done in the field of vocational 
education during the past eight years. ]\tr. Allen is the 
man who first conceived the idea of conference work with 
foremen, and it is dut‘ to his nioneer work in this field that 
such a book as this has b(‘Com(‘ possible. 

• ••••*«* 

To my daughter Alice and my son Robert I am indebted 
for assistance in ju’eparing the manuscript for publication. 


Ia)s ANfaa.ES, Cai.ikoknia 
Drambtr, 11^26 


Frank Cushman 




INTRODUCTION 


THE MECHANICS OP TEACHING AND THE ART 
OP TEACHING 

A WORKING knowledge of the mechanics of teaching may 
be acquired by a person of average intelligence in a much 
shorter period of time than is commonly supposed. A 
knowledge of the mcclianics of teaching does not, however, 
serve as a reliable index of a person’s ability to teach. 
Teaching is an art as well as a science, and while there is no 
agreement regarding the preponderance of the art as com¬ 
pared with the science, it is generally recognized that skill 
in practicing the art o£ teaching probably constitutes from 
50 to 90 i)er cent of the so-called professional equipment ^ 
of a teacher. It is entirely possible, therefore, for a person 
to take courses in education, read books on education, and 
become thoroughly posted on the latest educational infor¬ 
mation, literature, and the mechanics of teaching, without 
possessing any noticeable degree of ability in the practice of 
the art of teaching. In other words, a person may possess 
information and be almost completely lacking in the ability 
to use it, in teaching, as well as in other fields of human 
activity. In most practical occupations, success is more de¬ 
pendent upon ability to practice an art than upon the 

1 Professional equipment as here used means teaching skill, 
wholly independent of a thorough knowledge of the subject or sub¬ 
jects taught. 
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possession of a fund of technical knowledge concerning how 
the art may be practiced. 

Talent and Mechanical Performance.—The following 
example Illustrates the difTcrence between ability to practice 
an art and a command of the mechanics related to the art. 

Many persons are wholly or partly lacking in musical 
talent, even to the extent of being unable to recognize dif¬ 
ferent melodies or tunes,*’ or to recognize accurately 
whether or not musical instruments are ‘4n tunc.” Such 
persons can be drilled and trained to perform on certain 
musical instruments (such as the piano) in a mechanical 
sort of way. They do not, however, develop into musicians 
in the real sense, and they never can be successful perform¬ 
ers. Such persons fail to put expression into their work— 
it lacks the intangible something that a real musician puts 
into his playing, wliich makes the difference between me¬ 
chanical performance and artistic performance. They can, 
through training, be brought up to a point where they 
possess a mechanical technique, but no amount of informa¬ 
tion, education or training can give them the ability neces¬ 
sary for them to develop into talented musicians. Con¬ 
versely, there are persons who are naturally musical. Very 
often, with little or no training, such persons can ”pick up*' 
almost any musical instrument and render simple pieces in 
a pleasing manner. This second type of person possesses 
the latent ability to practice the art of music and can easily 
be developed into a real musician. 

In the field of teaching, the situation is much the same. 
Persons who possess the characteristics of a real teacher, 
including latent ability in the art of teaching, very often 
succeed better with little or no training in the technique of 
teaching than do other individuals who lack this native 
ability but have enjoyed all sorts of opportunities to secure 
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technical information and training relative to teaching. 
The person who has the native talent and latent ability to 
teach naturally possesses from 50 to 90 per cent of the 
equipment which he needs in order to practice the art of 
teaching successfully. The person without the native 
ability can never be made into a real teacher by any amount 
of training. 

The following chapters represent an attempt to present 
certain special information relative to the principal types 
of educational procedure which have been found to be of 
value in working out the best methods of handling certain 
special kinds of teaching with trade and vocational groups 
and classes. Any informational presentation such as this 
falls short in many respects of giving the reader an ade¬ 
quate idea of the practice of the art in the case of such a 
highly specialized teaching job as leading a foremen's con¬ 
ference. For the person who is interested in the problem, 
however, there should bo many points of value, and the 
possession of this information, together with ability to 
utilize it in practice, is about all that a person with the 
necessary native ability will need in order to become suc¬ 
cessful as a conference leader. 
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PART I 

CHAPTER I 

TYPES OP EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURE 

Preliminary.—There arc three principal types of cclii- 
eatioiial j)roe(‘(lure which liave ])een found to be of value in 
th(‘ fi(‘ld of vocationa] education. Tliese procedures are as 
follows: 

1. The Informational Procedure. 

2. The Instructional Procedure. 

3. The Conference Procedure. 

These procedures differ fundmentally in the aims or ob- 
j(‘ctives which are associated wdth their use. The informa¬ 
tional i)rocedure is followed where the purpose is to impart 
information; the instructional procedure, where the objec¬ 
tive is to teach some one to do a job which he could not do 
before being taught; the conference procedure is followed 
when the ])rincipal objective is to stimulate a group to 
active thinking relative to their jobs, their responsibilities, 
and their problems. 
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These three types of educational procedure are discussed 
in some detail in the following pages. At this point, how¬ 
ever, it is desired to call attention to the fact that all three 
of them have their legitimate places in an educational pro¬ 
gram. No one of them is intrinsically better than cither 
of the others, and each is api)ropriatc for the particular 
objectives for which it can be used. To illustrate—it would 
obviously be absurd to claim that a carpenter ^s saw was a 
better tool than a plane for woodworking purposes. Which 
tool was better at the time would depend altogether upon 
the job to be done. If boards were to be sawed, the job 
could not be done by attempting to use a i)lane for the pur¬ 
pose. In a similar way, the informational procedure might, 
under certain conditions, offer the only sensible means of 
attaining a particular educational objective, and an attempt 
to follow the conference procedure under these conditions 
would result in absurd results or lack of results. It is 
therefore important to recognize that each of the three edu¬ 
cational procedures has definite values under certain and 
appropriate conditions and little or no value under certain 
other conditions. 

Teaching Conditions and Conference Conditions. —The 

accompanying diagram sliows one of the important features 
which differentiate teaching conditions from conference con¬ 
ditions. Under the conditions indicated at the left of the 
diagram, the instructor or si)eakcr furnishes dll the content 
or subject matter placed before the group. Under these 
conditions, the informational procedure, only, is in opera¬ 
tion. The speaker, lecturer, chairman, or instructor merely 

hands it out.^’ At the right, all the subject matter is con¬ 
tributed by the group members. The conference leader 
‘‘pulls out,^^ from the group, the “subject matter,’’ func¬ 
tions as an analyst, organizes what he can get in such a way 
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as to promote constructive thinking, and, by means of vari¬ 
ous conference devices, does what he can to direct the group 
to think problems through to sound solutions. 

Between these two extremes there lies a more or less 
clearly defined area for developmental teaching. When 
working under conditions indicated toward the left, the 
work of the instructor is chiefly informational, although the 
skilful teacher always utilizes whatever knowledge and skill 



is in the possession of the group or class for all that it is 
worth, and refrains from telling them, all over again, things 
which they already know. Toward the right, developmental 
teaching predominates, and the leader or teacher supplies a 
relatively small part of the subject matter. Under certain 
conditions, with groui)s of experienced persons, develop¬ 
mental teaching shades off into the conference procedure. 

Even under the mast favorable conditions a conference 
leader seldom runs a conference without making some con- 
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tribution to the subject matter under discussion or supply¬ 
ing some information if and when it appears to him to be 
desirable. However, a skilful leader makes a definite effort 
to avoid the development of a 'Headier and pupil or "pro¬ 
fessor and student’' relationship with his conference group, 
even tliough, at times, he may actually function as a teacher 
or as a source of functioning information. 

The Informational Procedure. —The imparting or se¬ 
curing of information is an important phase of almost every 
kind of educational work. Information may be imparted 
by lectures, addresses, or other foiTns of verbal communica¬ 
tion ; by written or j)rinted matcu’ial, including books, pam¬ 
phlets, and bulletins; by drawings, pictures, and diagrams; 
and in other ways. The imparting of information is gen¬ 
erally recognized as an imi)ortant and necessary part of the 
work of teacluu’s, instructors, and professors. It is also a 
n(‘ci‘ssary ])art of the work of superintendents, supervisors, 
and foremen in industry. 

Much school and college work is characterized by the use 
of informational i)rocedures by teachers and professors to 
the almost utter exclusion of other desirable and worth¬ 
while methods of instruction. When professors lecture to 
groups of students, ranging in number from fifty to a thou¬ 
sand or more, they are com[)elled, by the working condi¬ 
tions, to limit their objectives to the dissemination of 
information. 

Meetings of various kinds (often designated as confer¬ 
ences) are, in the majority of cases, informational meetings 
called for the purpose of giving out information to a num¬ 
ber of people simultaneously, or for the purpose of securing 
information from the persons in attendance. However, 
meetings of minor executives, supervisors, department 
heads, or instructors, are very .often carried one step far- 
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ther than the mere issuing or gathering of information, by 
checking up on the information given out to make sure 
that it is understood by those attending the meeting. 

The exchange of information is imi)ortant, and it would 
be a mistake to discount its value when it is employed in 
educational work for purposes for which it is suited. For 
certain kinds of objectives it has superior values; for other 
educational objectives, it is not at all suitable. 

The Instructional Procedure. —This educational pro¬ 
cedure is characterized by the use of the instructing process, 
sometimes known as the fonnal lesson. Under this pro¬ 
cedure the ])ei*son in charge of the work activity teaches and 
is recognized as an instructor by the persons with whom he 
works. The use of the instructional procedure presupposes 
the relationship of instructor and learner, or, to employ the 
school phrase, teacher and pupil. 

The iiLstructional procedure, as ordinarily applied in 
teaching vocational subjects, consists of at least four essen¬ 
tial steps, viz.: 1, jxreixtration; 2, preaentaiion; 3, applica¬ 
tion ; and 4, test or inspection. A fifth step, generalization^ 
is sometimes used in vocational instinct ion, especially in 
connection with the teaching of related technical subjects. 

For educational or training objectives, where the pur¬ 
pose is to teach learners to do something which they could 
do only imperfectly or not at all before being instructed, the 
instructional procedure is the correct one to follow. It 
should be clearly understood that the instructional pro¬ 
cedure involves or includes more than merely showing or 
telling,^ and that the imparting of information (auxiliary 
information on the preceding chart) is incidental only. 

1 For detailed information on the instructional procedure in voca¬ 
tional education, see ‘^The Instructor, the Man, and the Job,^^ by 
Charles B. Allen. 
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The following chart gives a condensed summary of the 
instructional procedure and the methods most often found 
to be of value in vocational education. 

Instructional Procedure: 


Steps 

Methods 

Step 1—Preparation (Getting ready) 

Informational demonstrations 
Informal questions 

Suggestive questions 

Step 2—Presentation (Putting over) 

Demonstration i , 

Illustration 1 1 

. .1 information 

hixpenmentation 1 . . 

^ ^ 1 111 addition 

Lecture J 

Step 3—Application (Trying out and 
patching up) 

On the job 

Questions 

Supplemental demonstrations 
or illustrations 

Step 4—Test (Inspection) 

On the job 

Questions 


Whereas the informational procedure is well adapted to 
the attainment of certain educational objectives, it should 
be apparent that it is not “the whole thing“ in education. 
Likewise, the instructional procedure, while particularly 
effective for the purposes for which it is suited, becomes 
formal and out of place when attempts are made to utilize 
it at the wrong time and place and where some other pro¬ 
cedure is indicated by the objective to be put over. An 
instructor has occasion to use both the informational and 
the instructional procedures singly or in combination as the 
need may arise. His skill as a teacher is reflected in the 
ways in which he uses either one or both of these procedures 
in handling groups of people. 
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The Conference as an Educational Procedure. —The con¬ 
ference as an educational procedure consists essentially of 
a systematic, though somewhat informal, thinking through 
of problems by a group of experienced persons. The ex¬ 
perience of the group members is the ])rincipal and most 
important element involved in the work of a conference 
group. The experience of group members which is related 
to the problems or (luestions j)resented for group considera¬ 
tion forms the principal basis for discussion. There is no 
''content'' or subject matter to be taught in a conference 
and the leader should not be looked upon by a conference^ 
group as a teacher or a professor. In a class organization 
where the regular instructional and informational pro¬ 
cedures are us(‘d, it is always clearly understood by the 
members of the class that the person in charge is a teacher 
or instructor who is present for the ])urpose of teachiiig or 
instructing them with respect to matters on which he is 
better informed than they. In other words, the instructor 
or teacher has a well-defined job of teaching, or "putting 
over," recognized "content" or subject matter. Under the 
conference procedure the person in charge functions as a 
leader of discussion rather than as a teacher in the ordinary 
sense. 

The Essential Stages or Steps in the Conference Pro¬ 
cedure. —Then^ are six well-defined stages in the progress 
of a conference of the type referred to in the preceding 
I)aragraphs. These stages arc as follows: 

1. The assembling of data or facts concerning a problem 
or question. 

а. From first-hand experiemee (our own experience). 

б. Prom second-hand experience (the experience of 
others). 
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2. The selection of data or facts which arc pertinent to 
the problem or question under discussion. 

3. The evaluation of the functioning? facts or data. 

4. The making of a decision based upon the functioning 
facts. 

5. The formulation of a plan to carry out the decision. 

6. The execution of the jdan. 

Note: Stage 0 is usually aeconiplished subsequent to the confer¬ 
ence and is not, therefore, an integral part of the conference itself. 
Moreover, in })ractical conference work, the conference, as such, often 
terminates when stage 4 is completed. 

Overlapping of Stages. —It should be clearly under¬ 
stood that the several steps or stages of the conference pro¬ 
cedure are not necessarily entirely st^parate and distinct. 
In actual practice there is usually considerable overlapping 
as bidween the different stages. A leader should have in 
mind the general ])rocedure to be followed, but he should 
not shut off discussion or rt^fuse to accept additional facts 
or data after a conference has progressed into stage 3, just 
because the data are, theoretically, supposed to be secured 
in stage 1. Pn this, as in most other i)ractical situations 
wliich call for good judgment, there is no satisfactory sub¬ 
stitute for a man on the job who will use his head according 
to the conditions with which he has to deal. 

Objective or Topic Often Unannounced. —Every con- 
f(‘rencc must necessarily deal with some problem, question, 
or other toi)ic. The i)roblem, topic, or question to be dealt 
with is, of course, always known to the conference leader; 
but he may, under certain conditions, prefer to start the dis¬ 
cussion on a topic without first making a definite statement 
or even announcing the topic to the conference group. 
Very often, experienced conference leaders open a con¬ 
ference discussion by citing a case and inviting the group 
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members to comment on it or discuss the way in which it 
was handled. 

Experience a Necessary Element. —Group conference 
discussion is possible only when the problems or questions 
considered are very closely associated with the experience of 
the group members. Persons who have had no experience 
related to a given problem cannot participate in a confer¬ 
ence on that problem. An attempt to conduct a conference 
with a group of inexi)erienced persons is about as fruitful 
of results as to attempt to pump water with an air-bound 
pump. 

Active Thinking Promoted. —One important value of 
the conference as an educational procedure lies in the fact 
that conference discussion, proper!}^ directed, promotes ac¬ 
tive thinking. Members of a conference group are given an 
opportunity to think out problems for themselves. Con¬ 
ference work is profitable in proportion as tlie leader en¬ 
courages and promotes the thinking of the group members 
instead of doing all the thinking himself in advance, and 
then telling the group all about it. When a man actually 
thinks a problem through and arrives at an intelligent con¬ 
clusion as a result of his own thinking, he feels that the 
conclusion or decision is his own and that the procedure 
indicated is dictated by his own rather than some other per¬ 
son’s intelligence. 

The Conference Procedure and Educational Objectives. 

—It should be perfectly clear that the conference, as an 
educational procedure, should be used with discretion. It 
has peculiar merits for certain kinds of educational work; 
for other kinds it would be foolish to attempt to apply it. 
The conference procedure is particularly useful in dealing 
with persons of experience who carry supervisory, admin¬ 
istrative, and instructional responsibilities as a part of their 
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jobs. For objectives associated with the organization or 
pooling of experience, the conference has possibilities not 
found either in the informational or in the instructional 
procedures. 

In practical situations it is often necessary for a confer¬ 
ence leader actually to function as an instructor at inter¬ 
vals in the conference work, and follow the informational 
and instructional procedures. A skilful conference leader 
should, therefore, be a first-class teacher as well, and he will 
be successful in proportion as he can use the best and most 
suitable procedure in any given situation without becoming 
self-conscious or artificial in his work. 

When the Conference Procedure is of Most Value.— 
The conference procedure is likely to be of value when the 
participating members are required or expected to exercise 
judgment on their jobs. If men arc neither expected nor 
permitted to deviate from standard practice in the per¬ 
formance of their work, it is obvious that their training 
should consist of (1) receiving and understanding the 
needed information and (2) learning to perform one or 
more standardized tasks in definite prescribed ways. It 
would be a waste of time, so far as their vocational training 
was concerned, to subject such men to a conference program 
designed to develop their ability to ‘‘use their headson 
the job. Indeed, any attempt to promote the objectives of 
conference discussion, through dealing with practical prob¬ 
lems involved in the work of the men, might result in pro¬ 
moting dissatisfaction because the group members would 
have no opportunity to use their own ideas after they 
had developed them. 

Fortunately, the conditions indicated in the preceding 
paragraph are not found in modern industry to any great 
extent, at least so far as foremen and supervisors are con- 
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cerned. It has been the experienee of the author that, not¬ 
withstanding all the effieiency schemes that have been in¬ 
vented and all the scientific management i)lans that have 
been devised to relieve men of the necessity for using their 
heads on the job, the foreman still has a job which calls 
for the use of judgment in meeting the responsibilities with 
which he is confronted. Such being tha case, foreman con¬ 
ferences have a very definite purpose to serve, as the con¬ 
ference procedure actually provides a training experience 
in clear thinking and develops whatever latent ability the 
group members may have to formulate their knowledge of 
values and relationships by a process of comparison and 
discrimination or, in short, to exercise judgment on the job. 

Considerable detailed discussion of the stages through 
which a well-conducted conference progresses, together with 
information and suggestions for conference Icadci’s, is pre¬ 
sented in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PRINCIPAL TYPES OP CONFERENCE 
OBJECTIVES 

Preliminary. —As has been indicated in the preceding 
chapter, the conference is a procedure or method which is 
of great value and utility in handling certain kinds of 
educational objectives. The use of the conference as an 
educational procedure is indicated where it is desirable to 
pool the experience of a group of people who have had a 
great deal of experience in the particular field from which 
the conference topics, questions, or problems are drawn. 

Ckneral Objectives of Conference Work. —The confer¬ 
ence i)rocedure has been found to be especially valuable 
for such purposes as: 

1. Securing a composite opinion which may be used di¬ 
rectly in establishing a new policy or modifying an 
existing policy. 

2. Modifying the viewpoint of some or all of the group 
members for the purpose of securing better team work 
in the organization. 

3. Helping each group member to analyze his job, iden¬ 
tify his responsibilities, and discover better and more 
effective ways of meeting his responsibilities. 

4. Assisting each individual member of a group to or¬ 
ganize his experience to the end that it may be of 
increased value to him on his job. 
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5. Making analysis of situations or cases involving joint 
responsibilities in order to secure a smoother working 
organization. 

niiistration of the First Tjrpe of Objective. —The ques¬ 
tion of safety and accident prevention in a certain plant 
is handled by the conference procedure with a group of 
experienced foremen. Cases are carefully considered and 
analj^’zed and the fact is clearly brought out that a con- 



OVERIAPPINO OF FIFJJ[)S OF EXPERIENC E IS THE BASIS FOR CONFERENCE 

Work on the First Type of Objective 

siderable proportion of the so-called accidents are really 
due to ignorance on the part of the persons injured. Owing 
to the easy habit of taking ‘‘snap judgment'' many of these 
accidents have, in the past, been attributed to carelessness 
on the part of the worker. Careful analytical thinking by 
the group of foremen, in conference, brings out the fact 
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that a foreman is responsible for knowing that each one of 
his men possesses at least the minimum knowledge and skill 
necessary to do the work to which he is assigned. This 
result or conclusion, arrived at as a result of thinking the 
problem through^ helps each foreman to identify and meet 
his responsibilities as an instructor on the job in his depart¬ 
ment. Having secured, a composite opinion relative to this 
matter and a recognition of responsibilities on the part of 
the group of foremen, it is a relatively easy matter to estab¬ 
lish in that ])lant a policy of holding foremen responsible 
for the instruction of their men. Without the conference 
discussion it might have been a very difficult matter to 
secure an equally effective acceptance of the new policy. 

Illustration of the Second Type of Objective. —Team 
work in an organization is secured in proportion as coopera- 



WoRKiNG AT Cross Purposes 
This Condition Indicates the Need for a Conference 


tion exists. What is known as horizontal cooperation—co¬ 
operation between men of equal rank—is one of the most 
valuable conditions, as far as personnel relationships are 
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concerned, that can prevail in any organization. This par¬ 
ticular kind of cooperation cannot be secured by orders, 
exhortations, or ‘‘big-stick’’ methods. It can be secured 
only when the individuals concerned have the right mental 
attitude toward their jobs and their fellow workers and 
want to cooperate with them. The conference procedure 
has been found to be particularly valuable in promoting 
true horizontal cooperation in industrial, educational, and 
business organizations. Through well-directed discussion of 
concrete cases, involving opportunities for cooperation 
which may or may not have been taken advantage of, a real 
appreciation by the group of the value of cooperation can 
be secured. Referring to the accompanying illustration, the 
second type of conference objective would be to get those 
who were working at cross-purposes in the organization 
(whether it wius apparent on the surface or not) to direct 
their efforts more along lines which would not “cross up” 
with those of others, to the end that all might be pulling 
(or pushing) in the same general direction, each cooperat¬ 
ing with the others. Cost elements can often be identified 
and emi)hasizcd in such a way as to bring individuals in a 
group around to the i>oint where they will want to be bet¬ 
ter team workers in the organization which employs them. 
In one plant where the conference procedure was used, the 
management reported that the “wall of ice,” figuratively 
speaking, which had existed between two adjacent depart¬ 
ments had completely ‘^melted down.” In this case both 
foremen were first-class foremen, each in his own depart¬ 
ment y but neither could appreciate the other fellow’s 
troubles and problems. Prior to the holding of the fore- 
manship conference, the management had tried in many 
ways to bring about a more desirable state of affairs with¬ 
out getting any results. After the foremanship conference 
the situation “seemed to take care of itself.” 
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Illustration of the Third Type of Objective. —The gen¬ 
eral purpose of the group of objectives indicated under (3) 
is to help a man to visualize his job, or to view his job and 
its component parts objectively. The cut on page 18 illus¬ 
trates the idea. 

In conjunction with the securing of ability, on the part 
of group members, to visualize their jobs, it usually follows 
that job pride is stimulated. The men begin to appreciate 
the importance of being foremen. Experience has shown 
conclusively that this is a desirable thing to accomplish. It 
should be noted that building up a man's interest and pride 
in being a first-class man on the job which he has is o, very 
different thing from making him dissatisfied with his job 
to the point where he begins to feel that his future happi¬ 
ness will depend upon his being advanced to the superin¬ 
tendency. Informational courses dealing with technical 
and business subjects which a foreman would never use as 
a foreman have, in many cases, resulted disastrously both 
to the foreman and to his employer because of the dissatis¬ 
faction promoted. Incidentally, it is x)ointed out that one 
of the best ways of preparing a man for the next job ahead 
is to help him to become thoroughly efficient on the job 
which he has. 

Another illustration of the working out of the type of 
objectives indicated under this classification would be to 
consider the foreman as being in a condition similar to that 
of a photographic plate which has been exposed but not 
developed. The picture is there but the application of a 
developing solution is necessary to bring it out. A well- 
conducted foremanship conference functions with an experi¬ 
enced foreman in much the same way as the developing 
solution functions in bringing out the picture on the plate, 
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IHustration of the Fourth Type of Objective. —^Persons 
of long experience in a given line of work really know 
much more about their jobs than they are fully aware of. 
This is very generally true of shop foremen. It is due to the 
fact that they have developed an assortment of habits. This 



means that they do a lot of their work without finding it 
necessary to direct consciously every move that they make. 
In other words, a large amount of their job knowledge has 
slipped down into their subconscious minds. 

As someone has said, “they do a lot of their work with 
their backbones.'' The same situation is true more or less 
in practically all phases of human life. The person who is 
skilled in driving his automobile does not have to “think” 
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what he is doing as he drives down town to his office. If he 
“thinksat all he ‘‘thinks’’ about his business or social 
affairs, where he is going, how he is going to handle a cer¬ 
tain proposition, and similar matters. A man does not 
think when he adjusts his necktie or winds his watch or 
alarm clock. In other words, a person who is skilled on a 
job performs much of his work more or less automatically. 
Moreover, much of his knowledge, the result of his experi¬ 
ences, has been “absorbed” and lie is not fully aware of the 
possession of as large a reservoir of job knowledge as lie 
really has at his disfiosal. 

By conference methods it is possible to “pull out” more 
or less of this job knowledge of long standing, help the 
group members to organize it and utilize it for all that it is 
worth. This particular kind of conference work has been 
roughly described as “turning your man inside out and 
shaking him.” With an average group of twenty sho]) 
foremen, from 150 to 200 years of experience in supervising 
men on the job is usually available. This great reservoir of 
experience is of far greater value than is ordinarily sup¬ 
posed. Through the pooling of this experience, exceedingly 
valuable material relative to foremanship can be developed 
and organized in ways which will make it of direct value to 
each member of the group and to the foremen as a whole 
as well. 

Another detailed objective indicated under this general 
heading would have to do with helping each individual to 
improve his supervision with regard to (1) completeness, 
(2) balance, and (3) distribution. This is an excellent 
illustration of the possibility of capitalizing upon the organ¬ 
ization of group experience. 

niustration of the Fifth Type of Objective.— It often 
happens that a number of persons, as, for example, shop 
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foremen, are jointly responsible for the completion or exe¬ 
cution of jobs. In proportion as each individual concerned 
clearly understands his own responsibility and the relation¬ 
ship which it bears to the responsibilities of the other fore¬ 
man or foremen, the job will go forward smoothly without 
misunderstandings or unnecessary delays. Cases involving 
joint responsibilities serve to promote constructive thinking 
concerning such matters in a conference of foremen. Very 



often, crises, when> expensive delays due to misunderstand¬ 
ings have occurred in the past, can be thought through and 
analyzed with regard to the identification of tho particular 
responsibility of each man involved. Such conference work 
tends not only to promote constructive thinking regarding 
the job; it often results in suggestions which can be passed 
on to the management and which result in improved meth¬ 
ods of handling orders, ordering material, routing jobs 
through the shop, and checking up on jobs and orders, so as 
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to make it unlikely that similar situations will arise in the 
future, in that perticular shop at any rate. 

The fifth type of objective may be further illustrated by 
the accompanying diagram. The joint responsibilities of a 
number of foremen are indicated by the parallel lines at 
the right. Assuming for the moment that these lines corre¬ 
spond to rays of light, they would, when passed through a 
suitable lens (the foreman conference), converge toward a 
common focal point which may be dcsignaled as the big job 
of the organization. If each foreman does his part and 
keeps his lines straight and parallel with those of the other 
foremen, there will be a clear and satisfactory focusing of 
these lines at a definite point. If, however, they become 
“crossed up’’ the focus will be indeterminate, blurred, and 
altogether imsatisfactory. 



CHAPTER III 


THE JOB OF A CONFERENCE LEADER 

Preliminary. —A conference leader has a very high- 
grade teaching job. This is true notwithstanding the em¬ 
phasis placed in the preceding chapters upon the essential 
differences between ordinary teaching, or instructing, and 
conference leading. In dealing with groups of mature men 
of long experience on the job, the success of a conference 
leader depends very largely upon the degree to which he can 
function as a teacher without having the members of his 
group look upon him as a teacher or instructor whose job it 
is to teach them something which they do not know about 
their jobs. This means that the conference leader must 
carefully avoid ordinary class or lecture-room methods. 
The ordinary relationship of teacher and pupil, according 
to regular school standards, must be avoided. 

In the case of an informational meeting, it is perfectly 
obvious to all parties concerned that the meeting is held 
for the purpose of listening to a speaker. In the case of the 
ordinary instructional or teaching procedure, the relation¬ 
ship of teacher and pupil, or instructor and leamer, is 
recognized and accepted without question. In the case of a 
conference, however, the leader is confronted with a situa¬ 
tion that calls for a relationship which is entirely different 
from either of the preceding. 

Proper Working Relationship Essential. —A confer¬ 
ence leader must first of all secure the confidence of his 
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group. He must establish a relationship with his group 
which involves mutual trust and respect. The members of 
a conference group must be entirely at ease. They must be 
neither self-conscious nor under any formal or artificial 
restraint. This is necessary because it is important to pro¬ 
mote a great deal of active thinking in a conference and it 
is desirable for each and every group member to express his 
ideas freely and openly, ivithout stopping to think twice, 
wondering if what he wants to say is the correct thing. 

Leader Must Think Ahead of Qroup. —The conference 
leader must guide and direct the discussion without express¬ 
ing too many opinions himself. In his work he should at 
least appear to be perfectly at ease. He must, however, try 
to think a little ahead of his group and he should carefully 
evaluate all facts, opinions, cases, and other data supplied 
by the men, and organize the important i)oints which have 
a bearing on the problem under discussion. The free use 
of a blackboard or large sheets of paper is recommended for 
this procedure of organizing the functioning information.’ 
Good blackboard work by the conference leader is valuabh^ 
in that it tends to promote clear thinking and the crystalli¬ 
zation of opinion on the part of the group members. With¬ 
out the use of a blackboard, or large sheets of paper as a 
substitute for a blackboard, a conference leader has a diffi¬ 
cult job keeping his group under control. If all pertinent 
facts, opinions, and other data are jotted down on a black¬ 
board where the entire group can see them, it is much easier 
to promote thinking and summarize discussions than it is 
where no blackboard work is done. 

The Time Element. —A conference leader should always 
avoid short-circuiting the thinking of his conference group. 

1 Samples of actual blackboard work aro reproduced on pages 
182 and 197, also pages 235 and 240. 
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Ability to permit the men to think their problems out them- 
selves is a valuable asset. In other words, a conference 
leader needs a great deal of patience. It is not easy for a 
person who is accustomed to ordinary teaching to keep his 
opinions to himself and guide and direct a group of men in 
their thinking, when he knows what result will be arrived 
at after an hour or two of discussion and analysis work. 
To short-circuit all of this thinking relative to a problem 
and proceed to tell or teach the group what the sensible and 
correct solution should be, defeats the principal objective 
of conference work. To think a man’s problems out for him 
and then tell him what to do is a smaller educational service 
to him than to stimulate his own thinking so that he will 
develop the ability to use his own head on his job. While 
this ability is desirable for all jobs requiring judgment, it 
is particularly valuable for men who have the responsibility 
of supervising the work of other men. 

A Conference Not a “Oab-fest.’'—The view has been 
expressed, by some persons not familiar with conference 
procedure, that a conference is a sort of aimless and unsys¬ 
tematic ^^galj-fest” where a group of men sit around and 
talk things over without getting anywhere. If any con¬ 
ference (?) has these characteristics, one thing is certain: 
the leader (?) is wholly incompetent. It does not follow, 
however, that the conference procedure is worthless. It is 
not at all uncommon to find incompetent men in almost any 
field of work. If a person is so unfortunate as to hire an 
incompetent carpenter to shingle the roof of his house and 
the roof leaks in a dozen places during the first heavy rain, 
that is no reason why he should condemn the use of shingles 
on the roofs of houses or make claim that there are no 
carpenters who can do a good job of shingling a roof. 
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Other Besponsibilities of Leader.—In addition to the 
actual work of conducting or operating conferences, a con¬ 
ference leader has other duties and responsibilities, such as: 

1. Planning for individual conferences. 

2. Planning for a series of conferences. 

3. Preparing auxiliary material. 

4. Evaluating the results of conference work where this 
is possible and desirable. 

These auxiliary or supporting duties are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

Planning for Individual Conferences.—The statement 
has previously been made that a conference leader does not 
teach, or ‘‘put over^’ subject matter or teaching content 
in the same sense that a regular instructor teaches a sub¬ 
ject. The “ contentdealt with in a conference, if such 
it may be called, is drawn out from the experience of the 
members of the group. In order to carry on this confer¬ 
ence procedure, the leader must at all times know whai 
he is trying to accomplish. This means that he must have 
his objectives clearly determined. It is inconceivable that 
a conference leader could succeed at all if he had not 
figured out in advance what he proposed to do with his 
conference group. In addition to knowing what he wishes 
to accomplish he must have a variety of ways and means 
thought out in order that he may have some idea of how 
he is going to accomplish his objectives. 

Planning Necessary.—It should now be apparent that a 
certain amount of planning by the leader for each indi¬ 
vidual conference to be conducted is absolutely necessary. 
This does not mean that a rigid, inflexible outline of pro¬ 
cedure should be prepared in advance and then rigidly 
adhered to. It does mean that the conference leader should 
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always determine his objective (or objectives) in advance 
and also prepare cases, questions, illustrations and points 
for discussion for use as the occasion may demand. A 
conference leader should also think out, in advance of each 
conference, the methods or schemes of organization or 
analysis to be used in handling his blackboard work. For 
beginners in conference leading, it is often advisable to 
put these data down on i)aper for reference purposes dur¬ 
ing the conference. Such a memorandum of procedure has 
been termed ^'The Conference Lcader^s Operating Sheet.^ 

Modified Procedure after Experience Is Gained.—As a 
conference leader gains ox})erience and confidence in his 
ability to handle situations, he will need detailed operating 
sheets to a decreasing degree. This does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that he will ever reach a point where he can afford 
to go into a conference without having thought his prob¬ 
lem out in advance much more completely than would 
probably be apparent cither to the members of the con¬ 
ference group or to a person observing the work of the 
conference. Flexibility and freedom from stereotyped 
procedure *are characteristic of the best type of confer¬ 
ence work. The more thoroughly a conference leader 
thinks his problems out in advance, the more likely he will 
be to conduct a conference which has this characteristic. 

Principal Value of Planning.—It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the principal value which comes out of 
the work of planning for individual conferences is the 
effect upon the leader himself. Thinking the proposition 
through in advance and organizing his ideas concerning 
how certain phases of the work may be handled, consti¬ 
tutes the work of preparation for the conference leader. 

2 See ^*The Foreman and His Job’’ by Charles R. Allen, pp. 
512 - 13 . 
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If, when he meets his group, he finds that things work out 
differently from the way that he anticipated, the fact re¬ 
mains that he will have more self-confidence in dealing 
with the situation as it is, than he could possibly have if 
he had given the matter little thought in advance. The 
actual value of any paper plan, such as an operating 
sheet, is 90 per cent realized when the plan is finished. 
If a conference leader were carefully to work out his oper¬ 
ating sheets and then throw them into the waste-paper 
basket after completion, he w’ould still retain most of the 
value to be derived from making them out. The destruc¬ 
tion of operating sheets is not recommended however; they 
have a value for purposes of reference, and a file of such 
material is of great value to any conference leader, regard¬ 
less of the amount of his experience. 

Planning for a Series of Conferences.—The planning 
which is necessary in connection with setting up a tenta¬ 
tive program for a series of conferences has to do prin¬ 
cipally with determining the general objectives to be at¬ 
tained and the order in which they will probably be put 
over. 

As was pointed out in the discussion dealing with plan¬ 
ning for individual conferences, the principal value of 
planning lies in the fact that it helps the leader to think 
his work out in advance of meeting his group. General 
plans, as well as detailed plans for conference work, should 
be elastic. The advisability of having general plans ex¬ 
tremely flexible may be illustrated by two cases from actual 
experience. 

Case 1 ,—In a certain plant manufacturing automotive 
electrical equipment, all of the jobs and operations had 
been thoroughly and completely standardized. In this 
plant no time was devoted to job analysis as such, even 
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though general plans for a series of foreman conferences 
would ordinarily include certain objectives which are, in 
most cases, accomplished by means of conference work on 
job analysis. To have followed general stereotyped plans 
in this case would have been a foolish waste of time and 
effort. 

Case 2 ,—In connection with a series of foreman confer¬ 
ences in a certain railroad shop, conditions warranted an 
unusual amount of time and attention to the handling of 
orders of various types. As a matter of fact, the foremen 
kept coming back to this subject repeatedly in connection 
with the discussion of other topics. To have followed a 
rigid plan in this case, devoting only four to six hours to 
the question of orders, would have made it impossible to 
carry through most of the profitable work that was done. 

Suggestions as Regards General Planning. —A certain 
amount of general planning with respect to the order in 
which the various aspects of foremanship will be discussed 
in a scries of conferences is worth while. In connection 
with this phase of i)lanning work, there are certain facts 
which should be reckoned with, however. Some of these 
facts are as follows; 

1. IMost groups of foremen are more or less suspicious 
at the beginning of a series of conferences. 

2. There is a very real danger of offending the job pride 
of competent foremen or supervisors. 

3. It is safer, in the beginning of a series of conferences, 
to work with questions, problems, and cases that in¬ 
volve the relationships which exist between the fore¬ 
men and their men, than it is to attempt to deal with 
matters which involve cooperation between foremen, 
or relationships with the higher plant executives. 

4. Most if not all topics or objectives which deal with 
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the foreman’s own job and his responsibilities are 
much easier to handle than topics which involve more 
complex relationships. 

5. It is necessary for a conference leader to gain the 
confidence of his group. This should be accomplished 
as soon as possible after beginning the work of the 
conference. This is probably the most important ob¬ 
jective in the first few meetings. 

6. Regardless of what sequence of topics may be decided 
upon in connection with the general planning, it is 
very probable that the leader will find it necessary to 
change this sequence more or less as he progresses 
with the work. A general plan or outline of work 
prepared in advance should, therefore, be considered 
as tentative only. 

Interest the Controlling Factor. —It is, in the opinion 
of the author, exceedingly poor i)racticc for a conference 
leader to adhere rigidly to a stereotyped outline. The actual 
values derived from conference work are in direct proportion 
to the interest of the group members. Successful and experi¬ 
enced conference leaders do not hesitate to scrap their pre¬ 
arranged plans, outlines, and operating sheets, and figure 
out a different procedure right in the midst of a confer¬ 
ence, if such a move seems to be necessary in order to 
hold the interest of the group. In the experience of the 
author, this has happened a great many times. Topics or 
questions which, from a theoretical standpoint, ought to 
have ‘'gone over” in a big way, have been dropped tem¬ 
porarily like a hot potato, and the attention of the group 
directed along an entirely different line. Such a move on 
the part of a conference leader does not necessarily mean 
that he will drop the subject permanently. In most cases 
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the same subject will again be tried out one or more times 
by approaching it from entirely different angles. 

Leader Must Know His Objective. —A conference leader 
who has his objective clearly in mind can handle his work 
in the manner indicated in the preceding paragraph if he 
is sufficiently resourceful on his job. For the work of 
F.ading a conference, there is no acceptable substitute for 
a man who will use his head on tlie job according to the 
conditions that prevail. It is, of course, desirable for a 
conference leader to have ''on tap'' a large number of 
cases, illustrations, anecdotes, and stories which may be 
used as the occasion requires. Very often some illustra¬ 
tion or case supplied by the leader, or even a suitable story 
thrown in when the conference gets "wobbly,'’ will serve 
in a valuable manner to help matters along. 

Preparing Auxiliary Material. —The question of the use 
of auxiliary material is one regarding which there is a 
wide difference of opinion. On the one hand, the use of 
printed text material is advocated, while on the other hand 
successful conference work is being done without the use 
of any auxiliary material aside from reports of meetings 
or conferences held. 

Kinds of Auxiliary Material. —The principal kinds of 
auxiliary material that have been found to be of value for 
conference work are as follows: 

1. Lists of selected cases. 

2. Questions and points for discussion. 

3. Analysis forms, many different types. 

4. Checking lists (laundry-list forms). 

5. Text material (instruction notes). 

6. Reports of meetings. 

Sources of Auxiliary Material. —In addition to the 
auxiliary material included in Chapter XII of this book. 
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‘‘Samples of Conference Material/^ much valuable auxili¬ 
ary material is included in Allen’s “The Foreman and His 
Job.” Reports of foreman conference work issued by the 
Trade and Industrial Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and other agencies con¬ 
stitute an exceedingly valuable source of such material. 

Suggestions Relative to the Preparation of Material.— 
In the opinion of the author, it is advisable for a con¬ 
ference leader to proceed slowly in the development of 
new auxiliary material. It is better procedure to utilize 
existing material which has been tested out in practice, 
than it is to overwork the idea of preparing new material. 
As a conference leader gains in experience he will natu¬ 
rally accumulate cases and illustrations which he can use 
in subsequent work. The attention of conference leaders 
of limited experience, however, is drawn to the extreme 
desirability of using recognized source material, especially 
for analysis forms and text material. In other words a 
conference leader should avail himself, so far as possible, 
of all existing material that will assist him in doing a good 
job. He should not get the idea that extreme originality 
in this field is the thing most of all to be desired. 

Reports of Meetings. —Experience has indicated very 
strongly that reports of meetings serve a worthy purpose. 
The time and expense involved in preparing a report of 
each conference session are amply justified by the effect 
which such a procedure has upon the group. In the ex¬ 
perience of the writer, the best plan is to prepare a sum¬ 
mary of each session or meeting so as to have mimeo¬ 
graphed copies ready for distribution to the men at the 
succeeding session. 

Stenographic Record Not Desirable.— Complete steno¬ 
graphic reports of conferences of the type under discussion 
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in this chapter are of negative value. The mere presence 
of a stenographer in such a meeting tends to inhibit free 
discussion. Most persons will think twice if they know 
that a verbatim record is being made of what they say. 
Moreover, a complete stenographic report of a conference 
of this type would be of little if any value to anyone after 
it was completed. 

Condensed Report Recommended. —The kind of report 
which has been found to have a definite value is a con¬ 
densed descriptive report of the ground covered in the 
conference work. Certain blackboard work, charts, anal¬ 
yses, and diagrams may also be included in the report. 
In many instances, such charts or layouts are worth saving. 
Wholly aside from the intrinsic value of the material, how¬ 
ever, the preparation of a report is worth while because 
of the psychological effect which it has upon the group 
members, if for no other reason. A sample of a good 
descriptive report of a foreman conference session is re¬ 
produced on pp. 201 and 205. 

Summarized Statement of the Job. —A conference leader 
is likely to* be successful in his work in proportion as: 

1. He knows his objectives. 

2. He has thought his work through in advance of 
meeting his group. 

3. He succeeds in establishing good working relation¬ 
ships with his group. 

4. He avoids posing as a teacher or a professor. 

5. He stimulates and guides discussion related to his 
objectives. 

6. He promotes and encourages active constructive 
thinking on the part of his group. 

7. He secures or prepares suitable auxiliary material 
for use in conferences. 
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8. He notes down and organizes on a blackboard or 
paper chart the important points brought out in the 
conference, for the purpose of stimulating thought 
on the part of the group and helping them to arrive 
at sound conclusions. 

9. He avoids imposing his own views and opinions upon 
the group. 

10. He practices good methods of conference manage¬ 
ment in order to keep his group under control with¬ 
out apparent effort on his part to dominate the situa¬ 
tion. 

11. He respects the confidence of the group members and 
avoids gossip. 

12. He conducts himself naturally but with a certain 
amount of reserve. He avoids making himself cheap. 

13. He avoids being pedantic and refrains from embar¬ 
rassing members of his group when they happen to 
know less than he knows about certain things. 

14. He respects the intelligence and good taste of his 
group and consequently avoids the use of cheap 
jokes, profanity, and questionable stories to illustrate 
his remarks. 

15. He makes every conference session both interesting 
and profitable to the group members. 

16. He keeps track of the work done and the ground 
covered at each session for the purpose of preparing 
a report. 
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CONFERENCE DEVICES AND THEIR USE 

Preliminary. —The essential stops or stages in the con¬ 
ference procedure liave already been stated on page 8. 
A conference may be considered as a method of procedure 
for securing (a) intelligent, constructive thinking in terms 
of practical phases of a man’s job; (h) sound conclusions, 
arrived at as a result of such thinking; and (c) more 
intelligent and improved procedure on the job as a result 
of making the conclusions or decisions effective in practice. 

Conference Devices. —In carrying out the conference 
procedure there are certain devices that liave been found 
to be of value. A conference leader should be thoroughly 
familiar with these devices and know w^hen, where, and 
how to apply them in conference work. The more impor¬ 
tant conference devices are as follows: 

1. Cases by leader. 

2. Cases by group members. 

3. Direct statements by leader. 

4. Questions by leader. 

5. Direct statements by group members. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Analyses, various types. 

8. Built-up list of functioning data. 

9. Illustrations by leader. 

10. Evaluation of data by rating. 

11. Graphs. 
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12. Suggestions from group. 

13. Majority opinion. 

14. Summary or report. 

DETAILED DISCUSSION OF CONFEEENCE DEVICES 

1. Cases by the Leader 

It is desirable, if not absolutely necessary, for a confer¬ 
ence leader to have an assortment of cases for use in stimu¬ 
lating discussion on a given question, problem, or topic. 
Cases used for this purpose may be classified under two 
main lieadings: (a) real or actual cases, and (h) hypo¬ 
thetical cases. Hypothetical cases, as a rule, are of less 
value and utility than actual cases which the conference 
leader has accumulated ^ either through his own experience 
or from some other source. A hypothetical case, as the 
name indicates, is artificial or imaginary. ‘Real eases may 
be used without necessarily mentioning the names of the 
plants or organizations where the cases occurred. 

2. Cases by Croup Members 

It is not to be expected that group members will cite 
cases at the very beginning of a conference. Actual cases 
by group members constitute, however, about the most 
valuable material that is dealt with in a conference. When 
a group of foremen begin to submit for discussion actual 
cases from their own departments, it is a very good indi¬ 
cation that tlic conference leader has established the proper 
working relationships and that he has gained the confidence 
of his group. 

1 A list of actual cases which have been found to be of prac¬ 
tical value in conference work are given on pages 175-213. 
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Dangers to be Avoided. —It is particularly important 
for a conference leader, especially if he is an outside man, 
to deal with actual plant cases carefully and cautiously. 
It is not at all uncommon for a group of foremen to present 
cases for the purpose of getting the conference leader to 
express an opinion or to render a decision. It is usually 
safe practice to let the foremen discuss such cases fully 
and freely, but the leader may easilj" impair his useful¬ 
ness as a conference leader by taking a decided stand, pro 
or con. Conference leaders need to apply a great deal of 
common sense, tact, and good judgment in handling the 
discussion of actual plant cases, especially where they may 
involve some criticism of a superintendent or other person 
higher up in the organization. 


3. Direct Statements by Leader 

Direct statements or assertions by the leader have a lim¬ 
ited value in conference work. Critical evaluation of suc¬ 
cessful conferences indicates that direct statements by a 
leader are occasionally used at or near the beginning of 
a conference. They are seldom used except during the 
first stage, i.e., the initial work of assembling data. 

Too Many Direct Statements by Leader Inadvisable.— 
Too many direct statements or assertions, followed up by 
direct questions, tend to delay if not to prevent the best sort 
of conference procedure and to turn the so-called confer¬ 
ence into an informational meeting dominated by the leader. 
By overworking this device the leader tends to function as a 
lecturer and quiz master instead of as a leader of discus¬ 
sion. A conference leader should constantly keep before 
him the fact that his principal function is to assist his group 
in‘ their own thinking. For a leader to think a problem out 
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liimself and then make a direct statement covering the situ¬ 
ation is the very antithesis of good conference leadership. 

The chief value of the direct statement by the leader as 
a conference device lies in its use for such purposes as 
(a) getting the problem, question, or topic clearly defined 
at the beginning of the meeting, and (h) clearing up mis¬ 
understandings as to the type or class of data requested 
from the group members. 

4. Qitp:stions by Leader 

The question is probably used more frequently in con¬ 
ference work than any of the other devices listed. For 
purposes of critical evaluation of conference procedure, 
questions may be classified into two principal groups: (a) 
direct questions, and (h) overhead questions. 

Direct Questions and Overhead Questions. —A question 
may be classified as direct when it is addressed or directed 
to a particular individual. An overhead question is one 
that the leader addresses to the group as a whole. Both 
types of questions have a place in conference work. 

Informational and Suggestive Questions. —Both direct 
and overhead questions may be either informational or 
suggestive. As a rule informational questions are used 
simply for the purpose of securing information. For ex¬ 
ample, if a conference leader were to ask the following 
question of a particular man, it would be a direct infor¬ 
mational question: 

^^Mr. B., how many men have you in your depart¬ 
ment ? ^ ’ 

The following is an example of an overhead informa¬ 
tional question; 
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‘‘How many men present have had more than five 
years of experience as foremen?^^ 

In both of the preceding cases it is apparent that the 
purpose back of both questions is to secure certain infor¬ 
mation. 

Su^estive questions arc used when the purpose of the 
question is to suggest something to the mind of the person 
or persons to whom the question is addressed. As ])rcvi- 
ously stated, suggestive questions may be either direct or 
overhead questions in conference work. 

Example of a direct suggestive question: 

“Mr. B., why should you feel any responsibility for 
the quality of the material supplied to your depart¬ 
ment?^^ 

This question would suggest to Mr. B. that he has a 
responsibility relative to this mattcT. He may not have 
thought much about it however. 

Example of an overhead suggestive (question: 

“Do you men think that there are very many points 
of similarity between your responsibilities and those 
of the superintendent?'’ 

This question would suggest to the group that there were 
many points of similarity. Subsequent discussion should 
bring out the fact that the responsibilities of a foreman 
are essentially the same as those of the superintendent, the 
principal difference being in the scope of the responsibili¬ 
ties, not in the kind of responsibilities. 

Value of Questions. —Questions of all of the above-men¬ 
tioned types have been found to be useful throughout the 
entire conference procedure. Questions probably have a 
higher service value during the first stage of a conference 
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than they do in subsequent stages. They are, however, of 
considerable utility during the second stage and of almost 
as much value throughout the succeeding stages. The skill 
of a conference leader is exemplified probably as much in 
the manner in which he utilizes questions as it is in any 
other phase of his work. 

5. Direct Statements by Group Members 

The direct statement by a group member does not, 
strictly speaking, constitute a device used by the leader. 
However, because of the fact that direct statements will 
be made by group members from time to time in most con¬ 
ferences, it is deemed advisable to include in this discus¬ 
sion a few points regarding the so-called device as it is 
an element with which a conference leader must deal. 

When to Expect Direct Statements and. What They 
Indicate. —It does not often happen that group members 
make definite direct statements during the first or second 
stages of a conference. Naturally such statements would 
be exiiected after a question had been quite thoroughly 
discussed and the group members had approached a con¬ 
clusion or decision relative to the problem, question, or 
topic under consideration. As a matter of fact, direct 
statements by group members usually indicate either that 
they have reached a conclusion as a result of the confer¬ 
ence work or that their minds were made up beforehand. 
It is not at all unusual to encounter persons in conference 
groups who allow their thinking processes to be arrested 
by prejudice, bad temper, a grouch, personal likes or dis¬ 
likes, or similar factors. A third possibility is that a state¬ 
ment by a group member may indicate nothing more than 
progress in his thinking. He may change his opinion and 
make other comments or statements before the end of the 
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conference which will indicate an entirely different slant 
on the question. 


6. Discussion 

The discussion of problems and cases is one of the out¬ 
standing characteristics of real conference work. It is 
practically impossible to conduct a conference at all if the 
‘‘conference ammunition” used by the leader results in no 
discussion by the group. 

Characteristics of Conference Discussion. —Discussion 
involves interchange of opinion, informal del)atc or argu¬ 
mentation, comments, and questions and answers. 

Conference discussion should be informal. To introduce 
formalities, sucli as recognition by the leader before speak¬ 
ing, standing up before making remarks, and similar par¬ 
liamentary procedure, is both unnecessary and undesirable 
in a conference of the type under discussion in this book. 
Experience with conference work has established the fact 
that the most profitable type of discussion is developed in 
an atmosphere of informality. Such informal procedure 
is possible with groups of suitable size, not exceeding 
twenty persons. With larger groups it is, of course, im¬ 
possible to carry out the idea in practice. 

The Leader Must Retain Control. —The type of informal 
conference discussion indicated in the preceding para¬ 
graphs is likely to wander almost anywhere unless it is 
directed or controlled by the leader. It is necessary for 
the leader to do this directing without being domineering 
or sarcastic, and it is probably true that a leader’s skill is 
manifested as much by the way he controls and directs 
discussion as it is by any other phase of his work. A 
leader’s ability to control discussion of any particular 
topic is increased in proportion as he has thought the mat- 
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ter through to a considerable extent in advance of meeting 
his group. A supply of cases of all types is an extremely 
desirable thing to have in reserve. Questions, properly 
chosen and well timed, constitute another valuable means 
of controlling discussion and getting it back on to the 
main track after someone has switched it off.^’ Illustra¬ 
tions, including suitable stories, are also very often useful 
in this respect. 

As stated before, conference discussion ought to be car¬ 
ried on informally with very few restrictions, of which the 
following are samples: 

1. The discussion should have some bearing upon the 
question, problem, case, or topic being considered. 

2. Personalities should be entirely excluded. 

3. The discussion should be well distributed. A few 
individuals, more talkative than the xest, should not 
be permitted to monopolize all of the time. 

Distribution of Discussion. —The illustration on page 
41 is a reproduction of an actual diagram worked out in a 
conference of prospective conference leaders. It covers the 
first thirty-five minutes of work on the topic, Training 
Green Men,^' in a practice conference conducted by a mem¬ 
ber of the group. The distribution of discussion was fairly 
good although there were three members of the group who 
did not participate in the work in any way. 

An arrowhead indicates a question, an answer to a ques¬ 
tion, or a comment. It may be noted that the leader used 
nine overhead questions * and discussed the questions raised 
principally with three of the group members. There was 
some exchange of comments between the leader and four 
other group members with a limited amount of cross dis- 

3 8ee page 39 for explanation. 
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cussion between different group members, independent of 
the leader. 

Why the Informal Discussion Is Valuable.—As indi¬ 
cated in previous paragraphs, the conference as an educa¬ 
tional procedure is of value in i)roportion as active con- 



Reproduction of Check Sheet on Distribution of Discussion 

stmctive thinking is promoted in terms of the jobs and the 
responsibilities of the group members. Discussion of the 
right type tends to promote this kind of thinking. The 
views or opinions of one man, when expressed, cause other 
group members to recall something in their own experience 
which is related to the problem or question under consid- 
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FOREMAN CONFERENCE 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Btddepord, Me. 
Note the charts on walls of room. 
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eration. When these experiences of other group members 
are expressed and utilized for the benefit of the entire 
conference, the procedure is beginning to function in the 
direction of the pooling of experience and the advance¬ 
ment of the thinking of the entire group. 

Blackboard Work Important. —Good blackboard work 
by a conference leader is very effective and valuable in 
connection with the utilization of conference discussion for 
all that it is worth. As points are brought out in discus¬ 
sion, the leader should note them down on the blackboard. 
Oftentimes, discussion indicates that members of a group 
are floundering around more or less in their thinking. At 
such times the leader can usually assist in heading up the 
discussion by asking a few pertinent questions and then 
jotting items down on the blackboard. Blackboard data 
should be organized or arranged in the most effective man¬ 
ner possible. Good items or valuable data can easily be¬ 
come of little value if they are poorly set up on a black¬ 
board. The same data, arranged sa as to make it easy to 
see the relationships which are to be emphasized, can be 
made of very great value in advancing the work of a con¬ 
ference. 

7. Analyses 

Analysis means separating a thing into its component 
parts. In a classified analysis the various items or parts 
are grouped according to some predetermined plan. 

Analysis figures largely in most conference work with 
foremen, supervisors, and instructors, because most of the 
procedures followed are based upon analysis or some appli¬ 
cation of anal 3 ^ical methods. 

Principal Kinds of Analyses Used. —The following kinds 
of analyses have been found to be of definite value in con¬ 
ference work: 
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a. The Job Analysis, 

Example: 

Unit: Departmental Job, 

1st breakdown, list of payroll jobs in dept. 

2nd breakdown, list of work jobs for each payroll job. 

3rd breakdown, list of operations for each work job. 

4th breakdown, list of operating points to be covered for 
each operation. 

6th breakdown, classification of operating points under: 

(a) Human 

(b) Mechanical. 

b. The Responsibility Analysis. 

Example: An inventory of the supervisory responsibilities 
of a foreman. 

c. The Job Specification Analysis. 

Example: An analysis of job requirements for the purpose 
of setting up such job specifications as are com¬ 
monly used by employment managers. 

d. The Analysis of Production Difficulties. 

Example: Tracing out the path of material as it moves 
through various departments, identifying and 
locating errors or bad work, the eHects upon the 
quality of product turned out by succeeding de¬ 
partments, and the ultimate effect upon the final 
product. 

Note: Analyses of this type would ordinarily be handled in con¬ 
junction with conference discussion involving identification of the 
responsibilities of the foremen or supervisors through whose depart¬ 
ments the material was handled. 
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e. The Analysis of Trade Content. 

Example: An analysis of a skilled trade giving a series of 
progressive type job specifications together with 
such related technical content as goes along with 
the type jobs as listed. 

/. The Analysis of Learning Difficulties. 

Example: The identification of the factors or elements 
which tend to make a given job or gioup of jobs 
difficult to learn to do, wholly independent of the 
production difficulties involved. 

g. The Pro and Con Analysis. 

Example: An inventor}' of the positive and negative factors 
or, in other words, the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages which should be carefully weighed and 
evaluated before arriving at a decision on an 
important question. 

h. Case Analysis. 

Example: Identification of the essential facts or elements 
involved in cases of: 

(a) Carelessness on the job. 

(b) Accidents. 

(c) Cooperation between foremen. 

(d) Other matters involving human relation¬ 
ships. 

While the eight types of analysis included in the fore¬ 
going list do not comprise all of the kinds of analyses which 
might be used in conference work, they are at least the 
principal ones which have been found to have a definite 
value in conference work with foremen, supervisors, and 
vocational teachers. 

When to Apply Analysis in Conference Work. —It is 
extremely improbable that any reliable rule could be laid 
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down whereby a eonference leader could anticipate ‘‘when 
and how much'’ analysis work should be attempted in con¬ 
nection with a given conference topic or objective. Certain 
kinds of analyses can be started immediately at the be¬ 
ginning of a conference. Other kinds cannot be started 
until there is something before the conference which can 
be analyzed to advantage. In ordinary conference work 
the value of analysis of some sort becomes apparent at 
approximately the second stage of conference procedure, 
and in most cases the value increases as the conference 
I)rogresses tlirough subsequent stages. 

Samples Frequently Used. —The fact should be self- 
evident to persons who have had anything to do with the 
preparation of complete Trade Content Analyses (Type 
c), that it would be impracticable with a conference group 
to do more than to work out a small sample. Such work 
is sometimes justified because of (1) its training value 
and (2) the appreciation secured. Detailed trade analyses 
are best worked out by a very small group (two or three 
persons).^ It is extremely doubtful if the making of a 

3 Among the trade content analyses which have been published the 
following arc good examples: 

Ftuleral Board for Vocational Education 

Bulletin 52, Theory and l^racticc of the Machinist’s Trade— 
Allen & Cushman. 

Bulletin (»7, Analysis of the Pottery Industry—Smith. 

Bulletin 09, Analysis of the Railway Boilermaker’s Tmde— 
Cushman. 

Bulletin 95, Bricklaying—McGarvey. 

Bulletin 102, Paper Hanging—Tiemann. 

Bulletin 100, Stone Setting—McGarvey. 

Bulletin 157, Granite Cutting—McGarvey. 

Bulletin 108, Pulp & Paper Industry—Giles 

Bulletin 193, Painting & Decorating—Stier. 

See aUo next page for references. 
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complete trade content analysis could be considered as a 
legitimate conference objective with a group of fifteen or 
twenty persons. 

The Use of Analysis Forms. —Printed or mimeographed 
forms are very often of great value in carrying on analyti¬ 
cal work with conference groups. Because of the fact that 
many good examples of analysis forms may be found in 
recent books/ it is not necessary to reproduce such forms 
here. 

8. Built-up List op Functioning Facts 

This phase of conference work, though extremely impor¬ 
tant, has to do entirely with blackboard work by the leader. 
The importance of good blackboard work has already been 
referred to in preceding paragraphs. It is, of course, 
apparent that any list of functioning facts would be built 
up on the blackboard in connection with questions, anal¬ 
yses, and the discussion of cases. 

9. Illustrations by Leader 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between cases and 
illustrations. Most cases which are used by a leader to 
illu.strate a point could just as well be classified as illus¬ 
trations. Because of the fact, however, that cases are used 


University of California, Division of Vocational Education. 
Analysis of the Plasterer’s Trade—I^wis. 

Analysis of the Cabinet Maker’s Trade—Stier. 

Analysis of the Auto Mechanic’s Trade—Lewis. 

Analysis of the House Carpenter’s Trade—Stier. 

State Dep’t of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

Analysis of the Auto Mechanics Trade—Jackey and Johnson. 
-*^*The Foreman and His Job”—Allen; ”The Instructor, the 
Man and the Job”—Allen; ”Supervision of Vocational Education” 
—^Wright and Allen. 
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for purposes other than to illustrate points, together with 
the fact that not all illustrations are cases, it seems to be 
advisable to consider the illustration as a separate con¬ 
ference device. 

Examples of the Use of the Illustration. —A discussion 
between two or more group members has progressed to a 
point where it appears that there is a misunderstanding 
between them. The leader breaks in with the remark, 

''Let’s see now, I wonder if Mr. - means to express 

something like this, followed by an analogy, an anecdote, 
or story or some remark which serves to illustrate a point 
involved in the discussion. Frequently, sketches or dia¬ 
grams are very useful in illustrating points in this con¬ 
nection. 

10. Evaluation by Rating 

An array of data or a list of facts pertaining to a con¬ 
ference topic having been secured, it is often desirable to 
evaluate certain of the items with respect to their relative 
importance, utility, desirability, or other element or stand¬ 
ard. This device has its maximum utility in connection with 
stages 3 and 4 of the conference procedure, i.e., the evalu¬ 
ation of functioning facts and the reaching of a decision. 

Ways in Which This Device Is Applied. —Data or items 
may be evaluated in several ways, among which the least 
effective is simply to talk about relative values. Three 
principal methods have been found to be serviceable in 
practical conference work. 

a. Arranging the items or data in the order of their 
relative importance or utility. 

b. Rating the items just as they happen to occur, using 
an arbitrary scale and assigning numbers to each item 
considered. 

c. Using some form of graph or chart. 
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Relative Value of the Three Methods. —The first method 
listed above is open to the objection that a considerable 
amount of copying, transferring, and moving about of the 
data is involved. If one of the objectives is to secure well- 
arranged charts or graphs, this method is all right. On the 
other hand, an undue amount of time spent by the leader on 
such detail work is likely to diminish the interest of the 
group. So far as the principal values of the procedure arc 
concerned, the simplest and most easily applied method is 
the best. 

The second method has worked well in practice. By 
using an arbitrary scale from 1 to 10, data can be evaluated 
very quickly with no time devoted to copying and trans¬ 
ferring items. In practice it has been found desirable to 
let (1) represent the lowest value and (10) the highest 
value. 

The third method is really supplementary to the first or 
the second. Obviously, the rating would have to be com- 
l)leted before the graph could be drawn. Some sami)les 
of graphs will be found on pages 172 and 173. 

11. The Oraph 

The application of the graphical presentation of data in 
connection with some scheme of rating has already been 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs. The graph is 
listed as a separate conference device because the evalua¬ 
tion of data may be accomplished with or without its use. 

12. Suggestions from Group 

This factor in conference work is in many respects simi¬ 
lar to item 5, ‘‘Direct Statements by Group Members.’^ 
The leader does not ordinarily initiate either of these fac- 
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tors although he may do so indirectly by means of leading 
questions. Both direct statements and suggestions from 
group members are, however, factors in conference work 
with which a leader must deal. 

The Time When Suggestions Are Most Likely to be 
Made. —Suggestions from group members are more likely 
to be supplied during the third and fourth stages of a con¬ 
ference, when the individual members and the group as a 
whole are searching for a decision, than at any other stage 
of the work. 

Practical Hints Relative to Utilization. —Successful con¬ 
ference leaders recognize the fact that there are plenty of 
good reasons for differences of opinion on most questions, 
especially those involving the liuman clement. It is no 
part of the job of a leader to ‘‘hang on'^ to a problem or 
question in an attempt to secure unanimity of opinion. 
In fact, tliere may be no more reason why all the mem¬ 
bers of a conference group should reach the same decision 
than there is reason why they should all be Democrats or 
all Rei)ublieans, or Uiat they should all belong to the same 
church. 

The principal characteristic of good conference work 
with respect to this feature is to arrive at a point where 
every individual in the group has been stimulated to do 
some thinking for himself. In other words, each group 
member should think and arrive at a decision as a result 
of his own thinking, modified of course by the views, opin¬ 
ions, and experiences of the other members of the con¬ 
ference. 

Too many suggestions involve the danger of starting an 
unprofitable argument, hence the leader should endeavor 
to keep the situation in hand sufficiently to prevent such 
a development. 
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In many instances the best procedure is to leave a deci¬ 
sion ‘‘hanging up in the air/’ In other words, there is a 
real danger in talking too much in leading a conference, 
in much the same way that there is in other practical 
situations. 


13. Majority Opinion 

The point cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
value of the conference, as an educational procedure, is 
discounted in proportion as it is formalized. Parliamen¬ 
tary procedure really has little if any place in such a con¬ 
ference. To have motions or questions voted on by the 
group is usually unnecessary and undesirable. Ordinarily, 
no vote should be taken on any question until every mem¬ 
ber of the group clearly understands it and has had an 
opportunity to reach a decision. Such being the case, the 
expression of opinion by voting or questions logically be¬ 
longs in the fourth stage of a conference. 

Exception to the General Buie. —An experienced con¬ 
ference leader may occasionally use this device right at the 
beginning of a conference. A novice, however, is advised 
to try a safer procedure. 

Example: The general topic for a particular conference 
is cooperation between foremen. The leader starts the 
work by using an overhead question as follows: “Should 
a foreman ever give orders to men who are responsible to 
another foreman?” Any average group of foremen will 
almost instantly react negatively. The leader then follows 
up with this question, “How many of you men think that 
a foreman should give orders to men who are responsible 
to another foreman?” The leader raises his hand but not 
one of the foremen follow him. The leader then says, 
“How many of you men are of the opposite opinion?” 
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In most cases the entire number will vote solidly for the 
negative side. 

This sets up a situation where the leader is confronted 
with the job of dealing with his group from the standpoint 
of making them change an opinion already openly ex¬ 
pressed. When the leader brings up cases illustrating real 
cooperation where a foreman did direct men responsible 
to another foreman,® there is some danger that the group 
members may feel that they have been trifled with. In 
other words, there may be developed a negative attitude 
toward the whole conference idea as a result of the pro¬ 
cedure followed. 

In this case judgment would dictate that no vote be 
taken in the later stages of the conference. The leader 
should be satisfied in his own mind that the original opin¬ 
ions have been modified, but it would probably be best for 
him to leave the decision “hanging up in,the air^^ so far 
as any announcement of the fact is concerned. A much 
safer method of handling the same question, for leaders 
who have had limited experience, would be to avoid any 
expression of majority opinion, at least until the various 
sides of the question had been clearly brought out and 
thoroughly discussed. 

14. Summary or Report 

A summary of discussion, elsewhere referred to as a 
report of meetings held, is an important factor or element 
in the success of a program of conferences. 

Some samples of foreman conference reports are given 
on pages 201-207 of this book. 

s See case 4 on page 194. 
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SUCCESS FACTORS IN CONFERENCE WORK 

Preliminary. —Successful and profitable conference work 
with any group is dependent upon a number of factors, of 
which the following are perhaps the more important: 

1. Company policies. 

2. Leadership. 

3. Working conditions. 

These factors are discussed separately and in consider¬ 
able detail in the following paragraphs. 

Company Policies. —One of the most fundamental ideas 
back of the whole plan of conference work with groups of 
foreman, supervisors, or other minor executives is that the 
work shall be carried on largely through a full and free 
discussion of actual cases and plant problems. The pur¬ 
pose back of this procedure is to assist the group members 
to develop their ability to think constructively and intelli¬ 
gently on their jobs to the end that they may have a real 
basis for interest in the better performance of their work 
and the better meeting of their job responsibilities. This 
kind of work cannot be successfully carried on where an 
atmosphere of suspicion, uncertainty, and fear prevails. 
It can be carried on where the fundamental policy of the 
plant is based upon a square deal for all parties concerned. 

Favorable Plant Policies Fundamental. —The ''atmos¬ 
phere'^ which prevails in any plant or organization is 
largely a reflection of the personality of the executive at 
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the head of the concern. Where the management deals 
fairly, openly, and above-board with the working force and 
consistently applies the “square deaP’ in everyday prac¬ 
tice, the fundamental conditions are favorable for a pro¬ 
gram of education and training for foremen and employees. 
Where the management is hard-boiled, underhanded, can 
see nothing but a column of figures, and subordinates 
everything to the grinding out of the last possible cent of 
profit from a force of unhappy employees, regardless of 
the consequences, conditions are hardly favorable for a 
program of education and training. 

It is generally true that the second type of plant needs 
a program of education and training more than a plant 
of the first type. The logical point of beginning for a 
program of education in a plant of the second type, how¬ 
ever, would be with the management itself. Efforts to do 
constructive work with the foremen in such an organization 
would, in all probability, yield no tangible results. For¬ 
tunately for conference leaders connected with the work 
of the public program of vocational education, plants of 
the first-mentioned type are usually the ones that ask for 
help in establishing foremen-conference work and other 
forms of education and training for their employees. 

Desire for Improvement Essential. —Profitable confer¬ 
ence work can be carried on in a plant that has some of 
the characteristics of the second type referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, 'provided the management has a sin¬ 
cere desire to improve the morale of the foremen and of 
the working force, and is willing to do its share in bringing 
about better conditions. No program of foreman confer¬ 
ences can accomplish the impossible. The building up of 
plant morale is a hard job and much time is required for 
its accomplishment. Provided the management of a con- 
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cem is definitely committed to the ‘‘square deaU^ and all 
that it implies as an active policy, a program of foreman 
conferences may and probably will be of definite and last¬ 
ing value in building up the morale of the working force 
and securing increased efficiency oji the job. 

Competent Leadership.—Satisfactory results from con¬ 
ference work may be expected in proportion as competent 
leadership is available. There are many factors that have 
an important bearing on this question of leadership. Some 
of the important qualifications of conference leaders are 
indicated in the summary of the job of a conference leader 
on page 33. In the following paragraphs attention is 
called directly to certain qualifications and characteristics 
which it is important for a conference leader to possess. 

Personal Characteristics.—One of the fundamental re¬ 
quirements for successful conference work, especially with 
industrial groups, is that the leader should be a real “he 
man.’’ This does not mean that he needs to possess or to 
assume coarse or vulgar habits of manner or of speech. It 
does mean that he should possess the more important attri¬ 
butes and traits of character of a real gentleman. He must 
be able to command the respect of a group of men without 
saying anything about his own importance and without any 
exercise of authority. 

Another essential qualification for a conference leader is 
intellectual honesty. He must deal with all questions, cases, 
problems, and other matters which are discussed under his 
leadership in a perfectly straightforward and honest man¬ 
ner. He should never attempt to “bluJff his way along” 
with a conference group. He should, in other words, be 
genuine. This does not mean that a conference leader does 
not need to exercise tact. There are times when he must, tc 
all outward appearances, be deaf, dumb, and blind. 
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must have, and apply on his job, a whole lot of common 
sense and he must be able to judge with considerable accu¬ 
racy, when there is danger of destroying his usefulness 
by talking too much. 

To be successful as a conference leader, it is absolutely 
necessary for a man to be a good listener. So far as the 
writer is aware, no person who thinks that all of the time is 
wasted when he himself is not talking has ever made a suc¬ 
cess of real conference work. This ability to listen involves 
the quality of patience, and of this, a conference leader 
needs a large supply. It is a much easier job to figure a 
thing out and then tell a group of men all about it than it is 
to help them to think it out for themselves in terms of their 
own experience. 

In addition to the characteristics mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs, many other desirable qualifications 
could be discussed in detail. 

Actual working experience in industry tends to give a 
person a point of view and an appreciation of practical 
human relationships which is a real asset for a conference 
leader. Ability to mix with men without making one^s self 
cheap, and the habit of dealing with people courteously and 
fairly, are likewise important. 

A conference leader should not get the idea that he is 
called upon to play the part of a reformer. Such an atti¬ 
tude of mind on his part is more than likely to result in his 
meddling with matters which should properly be left to 
others in their own fields of authority. A rather crudely 
expressed bit of advice which, however, exactly expresses 
the important idea at this point is as follows. BonH slop 
over into the field of authority of the superintendent or 
other executive officers of the organization in which you are 
trying to carry out a program of conference work. 
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Special Abilities Needed. —The preceding paragraphs 
set forth some of the more important i)crsonal character¬ 
istics which experience has shown to be desirable for those 
who would be successful in this special field of educational 

work. 

In addition to such personal qualifications as these just 
mentioned, there arc certain special abilities which can be 
acquired, to some extent, by means of training and experi¬ 
ence. 

Perhaps the most important of these special abilities is 
the ability to conduct conference work. This ability pre¬ 
supposes a working command of the special information 
concerning conference methods which has been secured and 
made available through the experience of others. Another 
special ability wfiich, however, is subsidiary to the ability to 
run a conference, is the ability quickly to evaluate cases, 
questions, and situations as they come up, and determine 
how best to handle them. This is often a mast difficult 
phase of the work of running a conference, and the manner 
in which it is handled indicates the skill of the loader. It is 
exceedingly poor practice to ‘‘stall,'' and a leader cannot 
afford to get rattled. 

Ability to deal with different types of people and to talk 
to them easily and naturally in their own languages is 
another valuable asset. Nothing fails to “go over" any 
more completely with a group of x>ractical men than a bluff 
by a leader who is trying to assume characteristics which he 
does not really possess. Ability of the typo mentioned at 
the beginning of this paragraph is more the result of actual 
participating experience in industry and a wide contact 
with industrial life than it is of any plan of training. 

Working Conditions. —Good working conditions/are es¬ 
sential to the successful carrying on of profitable conference 
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work. As used here, the term ‘‘working conditions'^ covers 
such items as facilities for doing the work and the time 
necessary for doing it. 

Room, Furniture, etc. —A suitable conference room is 
necessary. The rooms used by the writer have been of many 
types, ranging from a vice-prevsident’s office with mahogany 
furniture to a corner of a pattern shop partitioned off by 
tarpaulins, and including a dining car set out on a side 
track in a railroad yard. The type of room is not impor¬ 
tant, provided it is comfortable and well lighted. The room 
should be large enough to accommodate the necessary num¬ 
ber of tables and comfortable chairs. Exi)ericnce indicates 
that there are definite advantages involved in seating the 
men around a table and allowing plenty of elbow room for 
each man. Folding chairs arranged in rows are very un¬ 
satisfactory for conference work. 

A good blackboard, well lighted, is an absolute necessity. 
A su])ply of sheets of paper about 3 by 5 ft. is also desirable. 
It is advantageous to have wall space available for keeping 
certain charts in sight during the i)eriod of the conference. 
While some of the blackboard work done will have no per¬ 
manent value and therefore may be erased, other work, such 
as analysis charts, graphs, rating tables, etc., is very often 
worth saving for several days or weeks. It is, therefore, an 
advantage to use pai)cr for some kinds of “blackboard 
work. ^' 

Size of Groups. —For the best results, conference groups 
should be limited as to the number of men enrolled. It is 
difficult to get the best results with fewer than ten men in a 
group, and when the number is increased to more than 
twenty, other difficulties are encountered. 

Freedom from Artificial Restraint. —In view of the fact 
that a conference is a type of organization set up for the 
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purpose of helping a group of men to analyze their jobs, 
identify their responsibilities, pool their experiences, and 
think out their problems, the degree to which the men are 
at ease and feel free from all artificial restraints determines 
the probability of doing worth-while work. In other words 
the men should feel ''at home.’’ Many foremen can think 
better and will take a more active part in the work of a fore- 
manship conference if they are perfectly free to smoke when 
they wish to. There should be no "rules” in a foremanship 
conference. It is sufficient to let it be understood that the 
discussion and, in fact, all of the conversation while in con¬ 
ference, shall be confined to the foreman’s job and its re¬ 
sponsibilities. With this understanding, which can easily 
be secured without making an announcement, a compe¬ 
tent conference leader can handle all situations as they 
arise. 

Time Arrangements. —The total amount of time, which 
experience indicates as being desirable for an initial series 
of foremanship conferences, ranges from thirty hours as a 
minimum, to sixty or seventy hours as a maximum. This 
amount of time may be distributed in a great variety of 
ways. Satisfactory results have been secured under the 
intensive plan, devoting from three to six hours daily to the 
work for a period of two weeks. Another plan, which has 
proved to be satisfactory, calls for two or three meetings 
per week, each meeting being three hours in length, the 
series of meetings extending over a total period of four to 
six weeks. 

Many other plans and time schedules are, of course, pos¬ 
sible. There is an indefinite number of possible arrange¬ 
ments under which conference work has been successfully 
carried on. Some of the advantages and disadvantages of 
conducting the work on company time, on the men’s time. 
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or under a combination plan, are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Arrangement of Program. —Foreman conference work 
has been successfully carried on under a variety of plans 
relative to the time of meeting. Generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, there are three principal types of arrangements, as 
follows; 

1. Meetings held on company time during the regular 
working day. 

2. Meetings held on the men^s time outside of working 
hours. 

3. Meetings held under a combination plan—part com¬ 
pany time and part men’s time. 

Meetings on Company Time. —A sufficient number of 
foremanship conferences has been held under the intensive 
plan, three to six hours per day cii company time, to estab¬ 
lish the fact that the plan is entirely feasible. 

Certain advantages accrue under this plan. It is a recog¬ 
nition by the company that the improvement of supervision 
is a legitimate and clean-cut business proposition. This 
immediately classifies the work as a line of activity worthy 
of serious attention, rather than as an outside activity to be 
attended to by the foremen on their leisure time. If im¬ 
provement on the job and better performance by the fore¬ 
men were of benefit to the foremen only, it might be con¬ 
sidered logical for the management to expect the foremen 
to attend foremanship conferences on their own time. 
While it is true that the men are benefited individually by 
a series of well-planned and successfully conducted con¬ 
ferences, the fact remains that the company which employs 
them is the chief beneficiary. 

The plan of holding meetings on company time simplifies 
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the problem of attendance. Under this plan it is relatively 
easy to secure the attendance of those who most need the 
training. Where the meetings arc held on the men^s own 
time, the tendency is for the enrollment to be confined to 
the more ambitious and capable men. 

Occasionally a plant superintendent is encountered who 
believes it to be impracticable to take foremen off of the job 
during working hours. As contrasted with this attitude, 
the superintendent of one plant stated that he did not wish 
for any foreman in his plant to have his department so 
poorly organized that it could not run without him for a 
few hours a day. 

Whatever the attitude of a superintendent may be with 
respect to this matter, the fact remains that the holding of 
foreman conferences during the working day offers an op¬ 
portunity to check up and determine the degree to which 
each foreman has organized his work and trained an under¬ 
study so that the work may go forward without interrup¬ 
tion during his temporary absence. 

In the opinion of the writer, better conference work can 
be carried on with men during the regular working day 
than is ordinarily possible if the members of the group 
are tired out as the result of having done a full day's 
work. 

By holding the foreman conferences in the plant during 
the working hours, it is a simple matter for the plant super¬ 
intendent or other higher executive to keep in close touch 
with the work done. This would appear to be a desirable 
thing from every standpoint. It docs not imply, however, 
that the superintendent should attend the meetings. Spe¬ 
cific comments relative to this point will be found on page 
61. Another advantage of the company-time plan is that 
the company really purchases an interest in the work by 
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making it possible for the foremen to meet in conference 
during working hours. This enables the management to 
exercise some control over the whole jdan and to capitalize 
upon the results secured. It is a fallacy to assume that the 
full benefits of a program of foreman conference work can 
be realized in cases where the management leaves the entire 
matter to the initiative of the employees and the direction 
of outside parties. 

Meetings on the Men’s Time. —Some of the disadvan¬ 
tages of holding foreman conferences entirely on the men’s 
time are included in the preceding paragraphs. In certain 
cases, groups of foremen have indicated their preference for 
evening meetings in order that they might be free from 
any immediate responsibility while in attendance. 

Plans which involve evening attendance are usually more 
suitable for plants which arc located in small communities 
rather than in large cities. In '‘one-industry” towms the 
men do not, as a rule, have to travel very far between home 
and work, and it is therefore easier to organize conference 
work for them in the evening than it would be in a large 
city. 

It often happens that superintendents and managers of 
industrial plants are reluctant to make arrangements for 
the operation of foreman conference work during working 
hours. This may be and often is true in cases where the 
management is, generally speaking, in favor of the work. 
In such cases it is better to make the best of an evening 
program with the disadvantages which are inherent in it 
than it is to have no foreman conference work at all. 

Because of the fact that attendance at evening confer¬ 
ences is voluntary, the leisure-time program helps the man¬ 
agement to identify the earnest and progressive foremen 
who are ambitious to improve their efficiency on the job. 
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This is of some value in connection with the selection of 
men for promotion. To offset this apparent advantage, 
however, some of the best foremen in the employ of the 
company may be prevented by home duties and other out¬ 
side responsibilities from attending evening conferences. 
Moreover, many of the foremen who most need help may 
not attend at all for a variety of reasons. 

The adoption of an evening program necessarily makes 
the work somewhat discontinuous. Two sessions per week 
of two hours each is, ordinarily, the practical maximum for 
such work. Such being the case, any advantages which 
result from a more intensive program arc entirely lost. 

Combination Plans. —In many cases plans whereby con¬ 
ference work is carried on partly on company time and 
partly on the men^s time are looked uj)on with considerable 
favor. A common arrangement is for the meetings to be 
called for the latter part of the afternoon, the men being 
excused from their work about one hour before quitting 
time and remaining an hour or more after supper. Very 
often the supper is furnished by the company, so that the 
men can meet for conference work both before and after 
eating their evening meal. This plan has certain peculiar 
advantages. It promotes mutual acquaintance and socia¬ 
bility in the group. As this plan works out in practice, the 
conference is not interrupted by the serving of the supper. 
The discussion is, of course, very informal but it is generally 
confined to matters related to the questions which have been 
brought up in the session immediately preceding the meal. 

Where a combination plan is worked out which calls for 
attendance after working hours and dinner is not provided, 
the disadvantages of the plan are at a maximum. Such ar¬ 
rangements cause the men to get home behind their usual 
schedules, tired out, and hungry. Such a procedure, if 
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forced by the management, tends to have a bad effect upon 
the morale of the men. 

Homogeneous Groups Desirable. —A sufficient amount 
of experience has been secured through conducting con¬ 
ferences with foremen in many different sizes and types of 
industrial plants and under varying conditions, to justify 
the assertion that conference groups should always be made 
up of men of approximately equal rank in the organization. 
This means that a plant superintendent should not be en¬ 
rolled in a foreman conference group. It also means that 
assistant foremen should not be enrolled in conferences set 
up for departmental superintendents. 

Reasons for Having Homogeneous Groups. —Full and 
free discussion of the many aspects of the foreman’s job is 
a fundamental characteristic of the conference procedure. 
Such discussion is most profitable when actual plant cases 
and problems are discussed. Regardless of the personality 
of a superintendent or the degree to which he is well liked 
by the foremen, the mere fact that he is their official su¬ 
perior tends to inhibit the open and free discussion of 
plant problems. If a plant superintendent can appreciate 
the importance of the constructive thinking out of plant 
problems by his foremen, and fully realize that a qualified 
conference leader always steers or directs the discussion in 
such a way as to secure the maximum values, he should be 
willing to stay out of the meetings and let the leader have 
a fair chance to make a success of his work. It is almost as 
undesirable to have leading men, straw-bosses, or assistant 
foremen as it is to have the superintendent or general man¬ 
ager present in a foremen’s group. This does not mean 
that conference work with assistant foremen is likely to be 
unprofitable. It simply means that the best results can be 
secured if separate conference groups for assistant foremen 
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are organized, thus carrying out the idea of homogeneous 
groups. As stated before, a great deal of experimentation 
indicates that it is extremely desirable to segregate groups 
according to their rank in the organization where they are 
employed. 

Conferences with Superintendent and Staff.—In the 

preceding paragraphs the idea of having a superintendent 
participate directly in the work of a foreman conference 
was discouraged. The success of a conference program, 
however, is absolutely dependent upon the active interest 
and support of the superintendent and his staff. It is im¬ 
probable that any work done with groui)s of foremen could 
function in an important way in a plant if the superintend¬ 
ent were not thoroughly well posted with respect to the aims 
and purposes of the work and the general character of the 
results being secured. In other words, the superintendent 
and his staff should be thoroughly in touch with the situa¬ 
tion. This does not mean that a conference leader should 
make a detailed report to the superintendent covering 
everything that transpires in the foreman conference. To 
‘^peddle’’ information is one of the most effective ways in 
which a leader can destroy his usefulness. It means that 
the superintendent should be made aware of the general 
scope of the work, the objectives which were set up by the 
leader, and some of the more important results which the 
leader believes he has secured. Because of the fact that the 
ultimate responsibility for improvement in supervision 
rests with the management, it is necessary for a superin¬ 
tendent and his staff to be kept informed in this way in 
order that they may identify their own responsibilities rela¬ 
tive to supervisory matters and be in a position to cooperate 
intelligently in the improvement of supervision in their 
plant. 

The best method known to the writer for carrying this 
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general idea into effect is to hold short conferences with the 
superintendent and other higher executives and staff offi¬ 
cers, in parallel with the foreman conferences. As indi¬ 
cated before, the general nature of the objectives of these 
conferences should be (1) to point out the responsibilities 
of the superintendent and his staff for the maintenance of 
efficient supervision, and (2) to discuss constructively what 
can be done by them in each case. By following such a pro¬ 
cedure, the superintendent and his staff participate in the 
program in a way that involves the greatest values for all 
parties concerned. 

Who Should Conduct These Conferences? —The pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs suggest a line of procedure which works 
out satisfactorily wlien a man from outside of the organiza¬ 
tion is secured to serve as conference leader. A consider¬ 
able number of industrial concerns, however, seem to pre¬ 
fer to retain full control of their confercpces by having 
the work done by an employee of the company. In view of 
the fact that all sorts of plans have been tried out with some 
degree of success, it seems to be impossible to make any 
general staR'ment covering this matter. There are, of 
course, certain advantages and disadvantages connected 
with every plan. When the leader is an employee of the 
company there appears to be some advantage in his being a 
staff officer, not directly in the line of authority over the 
foremen. This question, however, is really one that should 
be decided individually for each particular plant or com¬ 
pany. The ‘ ‘ job specifications^ ’ are given with a fair degree 
of completeness on page 33. With these items or equiva¬ 
lent data at hand, the job of selecting a leader becomes a 
problem of finding a man to fit the job requirements. 

The Follow-up Program. —The chart which is here re¬ 
produced was developed by the writer in 1922 in a series of 
conferences with the shop superintendent and some of the 
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higher officials of the Axelson Machine Co., Los Angeles, 
California. These conferences were held in parallel with a 
series of foreman conferences also conducted by the writer 
at the same plant. The chart w^as worked out with the idea 
of portraying a numlx'r of ways in which this company 
might organize a follow-up program in order to capitalize 
on the results of the work being done with the foremen. 

Note: This chart has hecu piiblislicd by the California State 
Department of Education, The American Manajjoment Ass hi., and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in its bulletin en¬ 
titled ‘ ‘ Foremanship. ’ ’ 

Continuous Program of Conferences. —There seems to 
be no valid reason why foreman conference work in a })lant 
should not in itself be a continuous program. Following 
an initial program covering from thirty to sixty hours of 
conference work, experience indicates that the sensible pro¬ 
cedure is to let the matter rest for a reasonable period of 
time, at least for one month. After such an intermission, 
occasional conferences can bo held to good advantage, say, 
once a week, for the analysis and discussion of cases and 
current plant i)roblems. It is, of course, apparent that tho 
most important factor in such an arrangement is a qualified 
and resourceful leader. Such a x)rogram emphasizes the 
desirability of having a man in an organization who can 
serve as a conference leader at such times as may bo de¬ 
sirable. 

Instructor Training Course. —Another form of follow-up 
which is worthy of serious consideration is to give all of tho 
foremen the benefit of a thorough course of instructor train¬ 
ing, especially adapted to their particular instructional re¬ 
sponsibilities. Assistance along this line can generally be 
secured through State directors or supervisors of trade and 
industrial education. In the ordinary course of procedure 
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in an initial series of foreman conferences, the subject of 
the foreman as an instructor on the job receives far less 
attention than might well be given to it. 

Foremen's Clubs. —The idea of foremen's clubs has been 
looked upon with considerable favor in many sections of the 
country, especially in Ohio. This seems to be a desirable 
form of follow-up work. Attention is drawn, however, to 
some of the possible disadvantages of foremen's clubs as 
indicated on the cliart on page 70. 

Occasional Meetings. —Occasional meetings of a plant 
group perhaps once a month during the winter season, com¬ 
bined with a dinner and followed by an informal confer¬ 
ence, seem to produce worth-while results where the plan 
has been tried out. In this as in all similar situations it is 
important to have (1) a clearly defined objective, (2) some 
notion as to how it can be put over, and (3) competent 
leadership. 



CHAPTER VI 


RESULTS TO BE EXPECTED 

Preliminary. —As was explained in the first few chap¬ 
ters of this book, the conference is a special type of educa¬ 
tional organization particularly well suited to the attain¬ 
ment of ‘‘putting over^’ of certain types of educational 
objectives with a group of experienced people. The pur¬ 
pose of this chapter is to discuss some of the results which 
may be looked for as a result of conference work. 

Two Classes of Results. —The results secured may be 
considered as being of two principal types as follows: 

a. Those which affect the attitude and performance of tlie 
men on their jobs as individuals, 

h. Those which affect the attitude and performance of 
the men on their jobs as members of an organization. 

INDIVIDXXAL RESULTS 

Better Appreciation of Responsibilities. —Well-con¬ 
ducted conferences of the type discussed in this book tend to 
give the individual group members a better appreciation of 
the responsibilities involved in their jobs. Better apprecia¬ 
tion of the job and its responsibilities may be expected in 
proportion as the work is made specific. The degree to 
which each group member is encouraged and assisted in 
thinking out definite problems directly tied up to his job 
determines the probable values to be derived from the work. 
There is a vast difference between discussing problems in 
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terms of generalities and discussing the same problems in 
terms of the specific applications. This increased apprecia¬ 
tion of the job and its responsibilities may, in time, be ex¬ 
pected to result in improved procedure in handling men on 
the job with respect to (a) supervision, (b) management, 
and (c) instruction; more intelligent jdanning of work, the 
better handling of orders, improvement in leadership, fewer 
mistakes in practice, and in general the more effective meet¬ 
ing of individual responsibilities. 

Building up of Job Pride. —Closely associated with the 
results which are here mentioned, a very obvious result of a 
program of foreman conference work is the building up of 
job pride. Other things being equal, a man who believes 
that he has a man-sized job, worthy of all the brains and 
ability that he possesses, is always a better man to have 
around than one who has an apologetic attitude toward his 
work. It is a fine thing for a man to believe in his job and 
to take a real interest in his work. Such an attitude toward 
the work at hand makes it possible for a person to derive a 
degree of satisfaction from the doing of it which is beyond 
the comprehension of a man who goes about his work with 
his head down, merely serving time for so much money per 
day. This building up of job pride on the part of foremen 
and supervisors is one of the factors which has a direct 
bearing upon the morale of the entire working force. 

Dangers to Be Avoided. —Conference leaders should 
always bear in mind the fact that the over-intensification 
of job pride or self esteem is dangerous. In other words it 
is poor business to assist a man in acquiring a ^'swelled 
head.^^ It is entirely possible, however, to stimulate a 
man’s pride in his work and at the same time help him to 
develop a proper degree of humility because of his own 
shortcomings and limitations. 
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Increased Interest in Education and Training.—Another 
value which is very often secured is an increased interest on 
the part of the men in educatian and training, not only for 
themselves, but for the men under their supervision. In 
many instances foremen have become enthusiastic boosters 
for apprenticeship and other forms of trade and industrial 
education whereas before the first series of foreman con¬ 
ferences was held they had been openly skeptical and more 
or less hostile to vocational education in all or most of its 
several aspects. 


GROUP RESULTS 

Team Work.— Good team work in an organization is 
always a valuable asset. In order to be a good member of 
a team or of an organization it is necessary for a person to 
have a larger vision of the work of the organization than is 
usually secured by working as a foreman or minor executive 
in a single department or shoi> for a long i)eriod of years. 

Nothing tends more to make a man suspicious and un¬ 
justly critical of his neighbor than to stay away from him 
and judge him at long distance. On the other hand, one of 
the most effective ways of bringing al)out a feeling of con¬ 
fidence in the other fellow and securing an a])prcciation of 
his problems and diflBculties is to sit down with him and, 
with pipes lighted, discuss problems of mutual interest and 
concern. 

Mutual Understanding and Respect.—A foreman con¬ 
ference tends to promote mutual understanding and respect. 
Through the discussion of actual plant problems and dif¬ 
ficulties followed up by an evaluation of suggested methods 
of'dealing with them, foremen tend to acquire an apprecia¬ 
tion of the points of view of the other group members. Out 
of this contact should develop a better and bigger apprecia- 
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tion of the value of cooperation in the interest of the hig 
job being done, wider vision of the whole job and a great 
many specific suggestions concerning ways in which indi¬ 
viduals may become better team workers in the organization. 

Cooperation. — True cooperation between foremen can ex¬ 
ist only where the men concerned have a desirable attitude 
toward their jobs and their responsibilities. The kind of 
cooperation whicli a foreman gives because of his interest in 
the work of tlie organization as a whole —where he does a 
little more than the responsibilities of his job require, 
where he goes out of his way to help the other fellow when 
he doesn’t have to—is the kind of cooperation which, if it 
exists at all in an organization exists because of the attitude 
of the foremen toward their jobs. This kind of coopera¬ 
tion cannot be secured by executive orders, pressure from 
liigher up, or any of the so-called ‘'big stick” methods. 
Experience has dc'monstrated that it can be promoted by a 
well-directed program of foreman conferences. 

Coordination. — Improved coordination in functional or¬ 
ganizations is another condition which is prompted through 
conference work. ]\Iany times foremen do not fully ai)pre- 
ciate the values involved through having such agencies as 
the employment department, store department, inspection 
department, or the planning department added to the organ¬ 
ization. The fact that the management figures it all out 
and decides to add tliesc agencies, as the plant grows and 
develops, does not mean that the foremen appreciate the 
situation or that they are in a cooperative attitude toward 
these functional departments. If foremen voice the opin¬ 
ion in conference that the shop is afflicted with “too 
much insect authority” it is a good indication that they are 
not “sold” on the functional organization. A reproduction 
of certain blackboard work on page 198 illustrates how the 
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attitude of a group of foremen was modified relative to the 
utility of an employment department. 

Opinions from Plant Executives. —The following state¬ 
ments are quoted from letters from superintendents or other 
plant executives. They indicate the nature of the results 
which followed programs of conference work with foremen 
in a number of different plants. 

‘^Better cooperation between foremen.’^ 

‘^Greater appreciation of the foreman's responsibilities 
and decreased labor turnover. ’ ’ 

^'Better performance of foremen on the job, resulting in 
a more effective plant organization.’’ 

‘‘Before the conference the foremen had a vague idea of 
their duties and responsibilities. During the conference the 
scope and extent of all the responsibilities to the employer, 
employees, and themselves were brought out to the foremen 
in such a way that they could not help but absorb it.” 

“Broadening the minds of the foremen and making clear 
to them their functions and responsibilities. ’ ’ 

“A broader knowledge of the underlying principles of 
the duties of a shop executive and increased ability to think 
out and analyze their daily problems.” 

“In building a better spirit of cooperation between the 
foremen; in affording the foremen a more intelligent appli¬ 
cation of the principles of teaching while instructing the 
men on the job, and in giving the foremen a broader view 
of their duties and responsibilities to the management.” 

“The work was valuable in that it educated the men to 
the responsibility of each department in our general method 
of operation. As a result we secured more harmony and 
cooperation.” 
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‘' The conference furnished a good means for the manage¬ 
ment to appraise the men who attended. Some of the fore- 
men^now recognize their place in the organization and real¬ 
ize to a better extent their responsibilities. Most of them 
improved their ability to reason and analyze.^’ 

^ ^ It has given to our foremen a new vision of their jobs, 
has stimulated interest among the foremen in plant educa¬ 
tion, and has prepared the way to a definite program in 
vocational education. ’ ^ 

Better understanding of the supervisory job, better 
treatment of the men, better feeling and better efficiency by 
the men in return. It has also taught the foremen to know 
their jobs better.’’ 

^'Better cooperation, better understanding of the work, 
better understanding of the men, closer attention to details, 
different point of view regarding the company.” 

^^The foremen who have taken the course constantly use 
the principles brought out and have been better foremen on 
the job as a result of the knowledge gained. The work 
broadened their scope of vision, making them desirous of 
learning more. And, as they expressed it, there is some¬ 
thing more in being a foreman than being a skilled me¬ 
chanic. Qualities of leadership have been developed.” 

‘*It stimulated thought and discussion along lines not 
covered in every-day practice.” 

‘‘Better team work, cooperation between foremen and 
more ‘pep.’ Foremen who attended these conferences 
were made to realize more fully the real importance of their 
position in industry; especially that they have other duties 
to perform than merely looking after production and that 
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they should have an interest in their work beyond that of 
their immediate departments. The importance of team 
work, cooperation within the department and with other 
departments and the true value of practicing the ‘Golden 
Rule^ in handling workmen, have been learned to an ap¬ 
preciable extent.’’ 

“The clear-sighted method employed in probing inter¬ 
departmental difficulties and in solving every-day problems 
that arise; the maimer of showing the advantages of co¬ 
operation between department heads; the bringing to light 
of facts that mean a great deal in the efficient operation of 
railroad shops, which hitherto had been obscured in the dim 
light of misunderstandings and petty disputes, all tended to 
heighten the morale of our shops and left an impression on 
our foremen that will be far-reaching in its effect and last¬ 
ing in its duration.” 

Effect upon Production. —In addition to these results 
which, as can readily be seen, have to do largely with the 
foreman’s attitude toward the men under him and toward 
other foremen in the plant, there is considerable evidence 
that in a large number of cases, foreman conference work 
has resulted in definite improvement in production. 
For example, one plant superintendent reported that for 
the three-month period following a series of foremen’s con¬ 
ferences in his plant, all previous production records as to 
quantity and quality of product were raised, while at the 
same time there were fewer accidents than for any similar 
period during the fifteen years preceding. In another 
plant, through more effective cooperation between the fore¬ 
men, material reductions were made in the amount of stock 
in process for a given output, the net result being a reduc¬ 
tion of inventory by $50,000. In still another plant the 
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superintendent reported that, as a result of the conferences 
held with his foreman, a saving of $10,000 on certain proc¬ 
esses had been made. 

There are many instances where improvement in pro¬ 
cedure has been checked statistically with conclusive evi¬ 
dence that better handling of orders, fewer mistakes in rout¬ 
ing jobs, decreased labor turnover and fewer accidents have 
resulted. 

The following chart is a crude replica of one which was 
plotted by a conference leader principally for the purpose 
of having something definite to place before the superin¬ 
tendent of the plant in order to show him that the foreman 
conference work was yielding some results which could be 
measured. 



Explanation of Chart. —Curve A shows the labor turn¬ 
over beginning one month before the foreman conference 
was held, extending through the period of the conference 
and continuing for one month following the termination of 
the conference. 

Line B represents the beginning, extent, and time of clos¬ 
ing of the foreman conference. 

Curve C represents the time lost due to absenteeism, tar¬ 
diness, etc. 
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Dangers in Statistical Control. —With regard to statis¬ 
tical control or attempts to evaluate the results of confer¬ 
ence work with foremen statistically, it is highly important 
to appreciate the dangers incident to such activities. While 
some aspects of the work can be evaluated statistically, it is 
generally recognized that the more important results which 
come out of foreman conference work are exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult to evaluate in any exact way. Ill-advised attempts to 
justify foremanship conferences on the basis of what can 
be shown on statistical reports may do considerable dam¬ 
age. It is far better to keep no records of any sort on the 
results of a training program than it is to go too far with a 
set of records on the performance of foremen on the job. 
If the average foreman knows that someone is standing 
around with a notebook and pencil or a report form of some 
sort to chock every false move he makes, he will be less likely 
to do his best on the job than if he were left with consider¬ 
able freedom to use his head, with a full realization of the 
fact that the superintendent of the plant has enough confi¬ 
dence in him as a supervisor and manager of his depart¬ 
ment to let him go ahead with his work without being an¬ 
noyed either by the necessity of reporting in detail what he 
does at every turn, or still worse by having some clerk or 
inspector check all the details of his work. 

Summary. —In summing up, attention is called once 
more to the fact that too much effort to accurately measure 
and evaluate the results of conference work may serve to 
defeat the most important objectives of the conference 
leader and to neutralize such constructive work as he may 
be able to do. This is true because some of the most im¬ 
portant and valuable results are intangible and up to the 
present time methods of measuring them, which will not do 
more harm than good, have not been discovered. 



PART II 

APPLICATION OF THE CONFERENCE 
PROCEDURE TO THE IMPROVE¬ 
MENT OF FOREMANSHIP 




CHAPTER VII 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM OP TRAINING IN 
INDUSTRY 

Preliminary. —From tlie standpoint of a program of 
education and training for industrial occupations, all per¬ 
sons who might be considered as candidates for any sort of 
training may be divided into three principal groups: 

1. Those who have neither the knowledge nor the skill 
necessary to do the work required on the jobs for 
which they are employed. 

2. Those who have a portion of the knowledge or skill 
necessary to meet the requirements of tJieir jobs. 

3. Those who have at least the minimum knowledge and 
skill necessary to come up to a passable standard of 
performance in their work. 

The first group may include all classes, in both shop and 
office, of what is commonly known as green help—begin¬ 
ning apprentices, clerks, and other unskilled workers. In 
general, all new recruits would be included in this group. 

The second group would include all persons who have 
had some specific experience in a given industry or line of 
work or who have a limited amount of specific knowledge 
and skill related to a given occupation. Advanced appren¬ 
tices, the majority of recognized workers in industrial occu¬ 
pations, and, in general, all shop and office employees who 
have had a certain amount of training and experience would 
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be included in this second group. The second group would 
also include persons who have recently been advanced by 
promotion, cither from wdthin the organization, or by trans¬ 
fer from some other organization engaged in a similar lino 
of work. 

The third group would, in general, include all persons of 
long experience on a given job. Regardless of how their 
training may have been secured, they have somehow or 
other brought themselves up to a degree of ability in per¬ 
formance sufficient to do their work satisfactorily. This 
group would include all competent, experienced workers, 
such as journeymen, foremen, bookkeepers, clerks, super¬ 
visors, and others employed in industrial occupations who 
are able to satisfy their emi)loyers, tluough the perform¬ 
ance of their duties, that they are occupationally competent, 
at least up to what is generally accepted as the minimum 
performance standard. 

Three Principal Groups of Objectives. —^For the three 
groups mentioned in the preceding paragraph, a program of 
education and training may be considered under three main 
divisions : 

1. Training to develop morale. 

2. General education, 

3. Specific vocational training. 

Why Some Programs Fail. —Many plant programs of 
education and training fail to produce the results which 
are hoped for, because of either one or the other of two im¬ 
portant mistakes: (1) The specific purpose of the program 
is not clearly defined; or (2) the means for accomplishing 
the purpose of the program are poorly selected. A great 
deal of confusion and misdirected effort is bound to result 
where a program of education and training in industry is 
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set up on a purely general’' basis. Such a procedure usu¬ 
ally results in the confusion of educational objectives and 
in general inefficiency so far as training is concerned. 

There are two principal steps in dealing with such a 
problem: (1) to determine accurately just wliat there is to 
be done; and (2) to determine how it can be accomplished. 
Much confusion of thinking results from confusing ways 
and means of carrying out a purpose with the determination 
of the purpose itself. To determine first what to do and 
then how to do it is a sound principle of procedure, not 
only in solving problems of training but also in solving 
other problems. 

Morale Objectives. —It is generally recognized that good 
morale in an organization is of the greatest importance. 
In proportion as the members of an organization arc dis¬ 
couraged, dissati^ed, and disinterested in their work, the 
cost of doing business is increased. While the importance 
of good morale has, to some extent, been recognized for a 
long time, it is only within a comparatively short time that 
plant executives, managers, and employers generally have 
given serious consideration and study to specific ways and 
means of securing it. 

Changing industrial conditions have tended to create situ¬ 
ations that have made it difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to see reasons why workers should take much pride either 
in their work or in the organizations in which they are em¬ 
ployed. The subdivision of labor, the breaking up of skilled 
trades into specialized operations, and the lack of an oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire a mastery of a trade, in the old sense, has 
been largely responsible for this. Human nature is much 
the same now as it was two thousand years ago. Funda¬ 
mental human instincts have not changed. The creative or 
craftsmanship instinct is still just as potent in its effect 
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upon a man’s attitude toward his work as it was in the old 
days when men were master workmen in the full sense of 
the term. 

Morale, in the sense in which the word is here used, is 
dependent upon such factors as a man’s pride in his work, 
his attitude towards the craft or occupation, the satisfaction 
which he can get from doing a good job, his attitude toward 
the individual employer or the company by which he is em¬ 
ployed, his sense of justice and fair play, and his ambition 
to get somewhere. It is a fallacy to assume that all of these 
things are controlled by the amount of wages paid. Good 
morale in an organization cannot be secured by increasing 
wages where there is no appeal to any of the other factors 
mentioned. In many instances this morale element has 
been considered of such importance that it lias tended to 
warp the judgment of those responsible for programs of 
education and training. They have assumed, without analyz¬ 
ing the problem, that if they .could only secure this desir¬ 
able element the problem of training would largely be 
solved. 

Cteneral Education Objectives. —Considerable effort has 
been misdirected in trying to solve the problems of 
vocational training, because of the acceptance of the 
fallacy that general training results in specific ability. 
The older psychology, based upon the idea of the general 
development of the faculties, has now been discredited, and 
it is generally conceded that its findings are not true. For 
example, an academic course in logic and the principles of 
logical reasoning does not necessarily enable a person to 
make logical decisions in specific cases. In the practical 
activities of life, the study of mathematics, which is sup¬ 
posed to develop the powers of perception and the ability to 
discover relationships, does not enable a man to qualify as 
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an expert driver of an automobile where he is constantly 
called upon to perceive quickly, use good judgment, and 
make quick decisions. The abstract study of English gram¬ 
mar docs not train a person to use correct English under all 
circumstances. The use of grammatically correct language 
is probably controlled to a greater extent by the language 
which children hear at liome than it is by the formal study 
of English grammar. 

General educational objectives arc often set up princi¬ 
pally with the idea of developing general abilities and ap¬ 
preciations coupled with the general aim of securing a fund 
of information and the ability to secure information from 
books and other recognized sources. Such objectives are 
all right in their proper place, but a plant superintendent 
or other person responsible for a program of education and 
training in a i)lant, should not try to make himself believe 
that such general objectives will indicate the best i)rocedure 
for securing increased efficiency on the job on the part of his 
employees. 

The author has, on numerous occasions, heard plant offi¬ 
cials and executive's express their supreme confidence in 
general education and a knowledge of general principles as 
the one thing to be desired for their employees. It is im¬ 
possible really to learn a general principle as such. It is 
learned when the learner has applied it intelligently in prac¬ 
tice, and not before. The more nearly the practical appli¬ 
cation approaches the actual job to which the general prin¬ 
ciple applies, the more effective the learning will be. The 
natural way to learn things is to work out specific applica¬ 
tions first and then to learn to generalize and recognize the 
principles afterwards. In learning to drive an automobile 
in city traffic, a knowledge' of the principles of operation of 
gasoline engines functions in a very small way. On the 
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other hand, persons who have developed skill in driving 
automobiles may, with profit, learn some of the general 
principles involved in their operation. 

This tendency, on the part of certain persons, to glorify 
the learning of general and fuifdamental principles first, 
together with the assumption that each individual will some¬ 
how learn to make his own applications, is, in most (?ases, 
the logical result of their own training. In the experience 
of the writer, college-trained engineers and college-trained 
industrial executives tend, to a marked degree, to hold such 
views with respect to fundamentals. Such persons could 
well avail themselves of the advice of a competent voca¬ 
tional education man relative to their plant educational 
problems in just the same way as they seek the advice of a 
competent lawyer to advise them in legal matters. 

It is the hope of the writer that nothing in the preceding 
paragraphs wull be interpreted as ‘‘just another slam^’ at 
general education. Nothing of the sort is intended. The 
paragraphs were written for the specific purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that general education, as at present 
organized, does not and probably cannot solve the problems 
involved in specific vocational education in the industrial 
field. 

Vocational Training Objectives. —The objectives of vo¬ 
cational education are, necessarily, very specific. Voca¬ 
tional education in the industrial field is concerned with 
two specific purposes, as follows; 

1. To prepare persons for the particular occupations 
which they propose to follow. 

2. To improve the vocational efficiency of those already 
employed in industry. 

The first purpose or objective calls for preparatory or 
initial training; the second for extension training. 
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Initial training is that training which may be given to a 
‘‘new’’ worker, such as a beginning apprentice or a 
‘'green'' hand in the shop or factory. This type of train¬ 
ing is efiScient in any given case in proportion as the in¬ 
structor is (1) thoroughly competent as a worker in the 
occupation involved, and (2) able to teach what he knows. 
There are, of course, many other elements ^ that go to make 
up the sum total of the characteristics of efficient vocational 
training. A detailed discussion of all these factors would, 
however, be beyond the scope of this chapter. 

Extension training is that training which may be given to 
a person who is already partly competent in his field of 
work. Such training is intended to add to what he already 
knows about his job. A program of trade extension train¬ 
ing for a man should be laid out with regard to (1) the 
knowledge and skill which he already has, (2) his needs, and 
(3) the probable utility of the extension training on his 
job. Trade extension work will be efficient in proportion 
as these three factors are recognized and intelligently 
handled. It should be perfectly clear that thoroughly com¬ 
petent instructors are just as essential to the success of ex¬ 
tension training as they are to the success of initial prepara¬ 
tory training. 

Many workers in every trade or industrial occupation 
have never had an opportunity to learn thoroughly many 
phases of their jobs which are often classified as belonging 
to the technical side of thd trade. Specific trade extension 
training given for the jmrpose of increasing "job intelli¬ 
gence^'* is generally recognized as being very desirable, 


^Sixteen **efficiency factors'' are given in Prosser and Allen's 
‘‘Vocational Education in a Democracy." 

* See page 251. 
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especially for those whose jobs call for the exercise of 
judgment. 

Specialized Jobs vs. Skilled Trades. —It is generally 
recognized that the skilled trades, and other occupations in 
which the learner must spend some time in gaining a reason¬ 
able degree of proficiency, require a certain period of train¬ 
ing. Also, it is recognized generally that it pays to organize 
and direct this training according to a systematic program. 
Evidence of this fact is found in various i)lans for the 
equivalent of apprenticeship in practically all skilled trades 
and other so-called higher-grade occupations, including the 
professions. For the semi-skilleil trades and for work on 
specialized operations, how'cver, the value of definitely or¬ 
ganized training is not always recognized. Not only is the 
necessity for any fonn of organized training often ignored, 
but it is a general oi)inion among those who direct large 
numbers of workers in semi-skilled specialized jobs that no 
particular training is needed for these jobs. This attitude, 
on the i)art of those responsible for the development of new 
workers in such occupations, is due to a failure to recognize 
the fact that training is going on in all places where people 
learn to do jobs, whether that fact is recognized or not. 

At this point tlic author’s principal purpose is to discuss 
in some detail the entire matter of job training with the 
purpose of setting forth some princii)les which may be of 
value in determining whether or not any form of organized 
training is economically advantageous in any particular 
situation. While organized training will always reduce the 
cost factors involved in training learners, this reduction in 
cost has to be evaluated against the cost of the facilities 
necessary to establish a system of organized training. Ob¬ 
viously, it would not be a sensible procedure to advocate 
organized training for any occupation or specialized job 
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unless it could clearly be shown that such training was 
effective in reducing the actual cost of training. 

What Is Meant by Training? —Training develops, 
through a series of progressive experiences, an ability on the 
part of the learner to do something whicli he could not do 
before. These progressive experiences should be extended 
to the point where the learner can satisfactorily perform the 
operations of the job for which he is being trained. The 
training process should also provide for securing such tech¬ 
nical knowledge and other information relating to the job 
or occupation as it may be necessary for the learner to have. 

One point worthy of si)ecial mention is that every train¬ 
ing process or program should be directed toward bringing 
a learner up to a minimum standard of efficiency in the per¬ 
formance of work. Jobs are few and far between where 
peo])le are paid for wliat they know. In practical life 
almost everyone is paid a salary or wage for work per¬ 
formed, and it is only in rare instances that an additional 
wage or salaiy is paid for the knowledge and skill which a 
person may j)Ossess over and above that needed to do the 
particular work which goes with the job held. 

In attempting to determine whether or not any training 
is involved in learning to do a specific job, perhaps the first 
question sliould lie: Can any person without any instruc¬ 
tion or training do the jol) acceptablj’^ the first time he tries 
to do it? If the answer to this question is negative, it fol¬ 
lows that some training is necessary for performing the 
work. It is true that only a small amount of training may 
be necessary, but, whatever the job is, if a perfectly green 
man would not be expected to be able to do it satisfactorily 
the first time he tried without any instruction or directions, 
some training is necessary to bring him up to an acceptable 
standard of performance. 
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Training Always Going on. —Training is always going 
on wherever pcoi)le are learning to do work. This is tme 
whether the fact is recognized or not. To ignore the fact 
neither eliminates it nor makes the solution of the training 
problem any easier. 

There are two principal methods of learning to do a job: 
a. By the ‘^pick-up’' method which may include having 
the learner work with an experienced man. 
h. By following some definitely organized procedure. 

It is entirely possible that there are many jobs in almost 
every organization, industrial and otherwise, for which it 
would hardly pay to set up any organized training. In 
other words, the pick-up method is not to be condemned 
altogether, and it should not be inferred tliat this discus¬ 
sion is an argument for organized training for all jobs. 
After a consideration of the various factors involved in 
training for any job, it must be decided, for each ])articular 
job, whether the most efficient and economical way of train¬ 
ing people is by the ^‘i)ick-up'^ method or by some more 
definitely organized method of training. In the following 
discussion an attempt is made to point out some of the ele¬ 
ments that should be taken into consideration in determin¬ 
ing these factors for any particular job. 

Some of the Cost Elements Involved. —In a preliminary 
way it may be stated that such factors as the amount of time 
required to learn to do a job, the probability of accident to 
self or others, damage to equipment, spoilage, scrap, and 
second-quality production, interference with regular pro¬ 
duction, and the turnover during the learning period indi¬ 
cate some of the factors that should be identified and con¬ 
sidered with regard to each job before deciding whether 
or not it is worth while to set up any organized training for 
the job. 
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As has been stated before, organized training will always 
reduce the cost factors involved in training, but, coincident 
with this reduction of cost, the overhead or operating cost of 
the training program itself should be evaluated in every 
case. The fact should be clearly ai)preciated that organized 
training is always possible for any job, no matter what it is. 
This docs not mean that organized training should always 
be set up. If the characteristics of a job are such that the 
pick-up^' method is the most economical and satisfactory, 
the sensible thing to do is to go ahead and use it. 

Facts to Be Considered.—The following discussion deals 
with the characteristics of a job which should be considered 
before deciding, for any given case, whether or not any or¬ 
ganized training is worth while. 


Characteristics of Jobs for Which Organized Training Will 
Probably Be Profitable, 

1. The job has potential danger points not automatically 
covered. 

2. A considerable number of human operating points. 

3. Considerable technical knowledge needed on job under 
varying conditions. 

4. Job procedure not fully standardized. 

5. Long time required to acquire standard performance 
ability under the ‘'pick-up’' method. 

6. Production is interfered with by having green hands 
learning by the “pick-up” method. 

7. Learners turn out considerable second-quality product 
and make a lot of scrap. 

8. Much damage may be done to tools and equipment. 

9. Job carries considerable responsibility. 
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Cost Factors Involved in Getting a Learner up to a Mini¬ 
mum Standard of Performance. 

1. Time of person who functions as an instructor, 

2. Spoilage and breakage. 

3. Turnover of learners. 

4. Keduced production from equipment used for training. 

5. Difference between value of learner's production and 
wages paid learner. 

6. Accident losses. 

The Problem. —Regardless of the ways and means util¬ 
ized for taking care of job training in any organization, the 
fundamental i)rol)lcm is to keep these cost factors down to 
the lowest possible minimum. Some or all of these cost 
factors can be reduced for certain jo])s by using organ¬ 
ized methods of training. Conversely, it is entirely ])os- 
sible that for certain jobs these cost factors would ])c in¬ 
creased by overdoing organized training. It naturally fol¬ 
lows, then, tliat the sensible procedure is to consider the 
characteristics of each job separately and attcmi)t to arrive 
at a decision with respect to the effect ui)on these cost 
factors of training learmn-s by organized methods, as con¬ 
trasted with the more informal pick-up method. 

ORGANIZED TBAINING-^DETAILED DISCUSSION 

Organized training for any job is justified in proportion 
as the cost factors involved in training can be minimized. 
The six cost factors previously listed will now be consid¬ 
ered in some detail. 
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1. The Time of the Person Who Functions as an 
Instructor 

Wherever a plan of organized training is set up this 
cost factor is always involved. There arc four principal 
ways by which this cost factor can be reduced, as follows: 

a. Have the foremen do their own instructing. 

h. Use ‘‘cair^ instructors. 

c. Use departmental instructors. 

d. Have a training department. 

Having Foremen Do Their Own Instructing. —It would 
appear to be obvious that to have foremen do their own 
instructing tends to reduce this first cost factor to a mini¬ 
mum. This plan is suitable where the amount of instruc¬ 
tional work is small and also where the demands for the 
instruction of men are occasional rather than regular. 

This plan lias an advantage in that the foreman who 
directs the work of the men also takes care of their instruc¬ 
tion. This tends to eliminate friction in a department and 
definitely fixes the responsibility for the instruction of all 
of the men working under the supervision of a given fore¬ 
man. Moreover, this plan does not complicate the organi¬ 
zation of the plant by adding additional persons with 
special responsibilities, and a foreman has no one to blame 
but himself if the necessary instruction in his department 
is poor. 

Perhaps the principal disadvantage of this plan lies in the 
possibility that the foreman may not know bow to meet 
his instructional responsibilities. A foreman’s major re¬ 
sponsibility is, of coui’se, to get out production. To make 
him responsible for the instniction of all new men in his 
department places an additional load upon him which tends 
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more or less to interfere with the discharge of his principal 
function. 

Using ‘*Cair* Instructors.—Instead of having the fore¬ 
man do his own instructing another simple plan is to have 
certain selected workers in a department available for 
instructing new employees as the need may arise. Such 
instructors are sometimes known as ‘‘call’^ instructors. 
This plan is well suited to a situation where a limited 
amount of training is to be done. 

Using Departmental Instructors.—Where the amount of 
instructional work justifies the procedure, a slight exten¬ 
sion of this plan involves the use of departmental instruc¬ 
tors who devote most, if not all, of their time to training 
new employees. Either of these plans relieves the fore¬ 
man of all but his production duties. The call instruc¬ 
tors or departmental instructors are always rendering ser¬ 
vice for wages received, as they work on regular production 
work when their services are not needed for training new 
men. 

A distinct advantage of either of these plans is that 
when an instructor is working with new employees he has 
no other responsibility. Obviously, a foreman who tries 
to take care of this work himself must carry a more or less 
divided responsibility. 

Another advantage of having call, or departmental, in¬ 
structors is that all of these instructors are continually in 
close touch with the production work of the department— 
they ‘‘have their hand in’’ so to speak; whereas a foreman 
who ordinarily is not called upon to do production jobs is 
apt to be somewhat rusty when it comes to actual manipu¬ 
lation. 

Either of these plans, however, involves certain disad¬ 
vantages which should be considered. It is often thought 
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to be a disadvantage to have one man train an employee 
who is to work under the supervision of another man. 
To have an instructor in a department sets up a situation 
where this condition prevails. The instructor trains a 
man who is subsequently used on production work by the 
foreman. In case the instructor is not cooperating closely 
with the foreman there are many opportunities for fric¬ 
tion and more or less of a tendency to put the foreman 
in ‘‘second place” in his department in the estimation of 
new employees. Not only this tendency, but also the pos¬ 
sible effect upon the job pride of the foreman should be 
carefully considered in deciding upon the merits of using 
departmental instructors either on full time or on part 
time as under the “call” plan. 

Many of these disadvantages can be minimized by mak¬ 
ing all departmental instructors responsible to the foreman 
of the department in which they are working. Experience 
indicates that to have departmental instructors responsible 
to some one outside of the department tends to intensify 
the disadvantages of using such a scheme. Another point 
that should -be noted with reference to the utilization of 
departmental instructors is that it adds to the organiza¬ 
tion and thus tends to increase the overhead. 

A Separate Training Department. —A separate training 
department is suited principally to situations in which 
very large numbers of learners are to be trained. Training 
departments are commonly established separate and aparf 
from production departments. All employees needing in¬ 
struction are turned over to the training department, the 
idea being that they will be adequately trained for a job 
before being assigned to work under a production foreman. 
This plan adds considerably to the complexity of a plant 
organization and adds one more functional department. 
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In other words, it is one of the steps towards a completely 
functionalized organization. This increased complexity of 
the organization is unavoidable where a training depart¬ 
ment is installed. Where large numbers are to be trained, 
however, the plan has certain outstanding advantages, 
among which might be mentioned the following; 

1. There is less interference with production work. 

2. It becomes possible to have an expert educational 
director to supervise all of the training. 

3. The learners are segregated during the learning 
period. 

It is not possible to make any general statement which 
would indicate the exact point whore it would be profitable 
to install a training department. Such a determination 
would have to be made for each individual plant after a 
careful study of the situation. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that where the* amount of training exceeds a given 
minimum a separate training department becomes the most 
economical and efficient device for dealing with the prob¬ 
lem. It is probably tnie that wherever the situation is 
such as to justify the setting up of a training department 
it always pays to have a thoroughly competent expert 
employed to head the department and supervise all of the 
training in the plant. Many plant superintendents who 
have to deal with problems of training large numbers of 
employees believe that it is a distinct advantage to have 
all learners segregated from regular production workers 
during most, or all, of the period of learning. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion on this point. 

Perhaps one of the chief disadvantages of a training 
department lies in the fact that foremen tend almost uni¬ 
versally to be antagonistic toward the proposition. Prom 
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past experience in industrial organizations it may be stated 
that one of the most important things to be accomplished 
ill connection with the establishment of a training depart¬ 
ment is to get the foreman into a sympathetic and co¬ 
operative attitude relative to the matter. Foremen's con¬ 
ferences have been conspicuously effective in promoting a 
spirit of cooperation not only with regard to training 
departments but with respect to other plant activities. 
Probably tlie best suggestion that could be made at this 
time would be to recommend the inauguration of a pro¬ 
gram of foremen’s conferences before tlie establishment of 
a training department in a plant. If a training depart¬ 
ment has already been organized, and the attitude of the 
foremen toward it is not all that could be desired, the 
most promising method of changing this attitude is through 
a series of foremen’s conferences. 

Foremen are usually antagonistic because they have not 
analyzed the i)roblem, nor have they considered the diffi¬ 
culties involved in maintaining a competent working per¬ 
sonnel. As these iiroblcms are analyzed and considered in 
detail the foreman can bo deiiendcd ui)on to reach as logical 
and as sensible a conclusion, with the accompanying favor¬ 
able attitude of mind toward the problem, as any plant 
executive could desire. Experience with large numbers of 
foremen has confirmed the opinion held by many that fore¬ 
men are fundamentally fair and square and are always 
ready to cooperate where they appreciate the elements of 
a situation and the cost factors involved, and arc made to 
realize the important contribution which they can make 
toward the success of any activity in the organization 
where they are employed. 
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2. Spoilage and Breakage 

Spoilage and breakage has been listed as another cost 
factor involved in getting a learner up to an established 
minimum standard of performance. A certain amount of 
spoilage of stock and breakage of tools and equipment is 
often looked upon as unavoidable, it being commonly as¬ 
sumed that a certain amount of poor work, broken tools, and 
damaged equipment is naturally associated with the 
process of learning to do a job. Experience shows 
quite conclusively that under suitable conditions and 
where training is organized according to well-defined 
principles, the training of learners can be carried on 
with no more spoilage of material and no greater dam¬ 
age to tools and equipment than generally occurs where 
the same number of experienced workers are employed. In 
a few instances, the records of organized training depart¬ 
ments in this respect have surpassed any records made in 
regular production departments. By giving adequate at¬ 
tention to the matter of training learners this cost factor 
of spoilage and breakage can be minimized. This may be 
accomplished (1) by having all learners fully instructed 
with respect to the work to be done, (2) by seeing that 
all new workers are given only jobs for which they possess 
the necessary knowledge and skill, and (3) by adequate 
supervision of all new or inexperienced persons. Having 
a learner fully instructed in the sense in which this expres¬ 
sion is used in trade and industrial education means that 
the learner has been completely and adequately taught to 
perform the operations necessary to do a job. No detailed 
discussion of this subject is included in this chapter.® 

According to recognized standards for instruction on the 

>For a complete discussion of efficient instruction, see Allen’s 
**The Instructor, the Man and tho Job.” 
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job, the instructor’s work is never considered complete 
until the learner can prove by actual performance that he 
can do the job and that he knows everything that is neces¬ 
sary in order to do the job intelligently without damage 
to himself or others, without spoiling his stock, and without 
breaking and damaging tools and equipment. Most of the 
spoilage and breakage which occurs during the learning 
period is undoubtedly chargeable to poor instruction. By 
poor instruction is meant the kind of teaching on the job 
which is incomplete. All persons who have had to deal 
with this problem are familiar with the foreman who tells 
the green man a small part of what he needs to know in 
order to do something and then tells the man to go ahead 
and do it. If work is spoiled or equipment is damaged 
the foreman’s alibi is that he told the man and showed 
him just exactly what was wanted. To make sure, there¬ 
fore, that learners are adequately and fully instructed is 
probably the most effective means of reducing the magni¬ 
tude of this cost element associated with training green 
help. 

Considerable expense and inconvenience may be expected 
to follow a procedure which is characterized by giving 
comparatively green workers jobs for which they are only 
partly trained. It is not at all uncommon for a new em¬ 
ployee to be hired and adequately instructed on the first 
two or three jobs, following which he is given a job that 
is altogether too difficult for him. Such a situation indi¬ 
cates that either the foreman or other person who is re¬ 
sponsible for the instruction of such people has failed to 
cheek up on the adequacy of the training given. It is 
characteristic of a good foreman never to assign people to 
jobs unless he is satisfied that they have at least the mini¬ 
mum knowledge and skill necessary to do them. 
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Supervision of Learners Important. —Adequate super¬ 
vision of learners and apprentices may also be depended 
upon to reduce the expense incident to spoilage and break¬ 
age during the training period. In proportion as a fore¬ 
man, supervisor or instructor keeps track of what is going 
on in his department, losses due to spoilage and breakage 
of material and equipment will be reduced. The fact that 
there is someone on the job who is at all times familiar 
with the status of the work has a steadying effect upon 
the workers as well as upon the learners, which is some¬ 
what independent of what the foreman may actually do. 
Where large numbers of people are employed a few of 
them arc always more or less irresponsible. Adequate 
supervision, therefore, is absolutely essential to secure sat¬ 
isfactory results. As stated before, a reduction in the 
amount of material spoiled and tools and cquii)ment dam¬ 
aged is always associated with adequate supervision of 
learners and other workers. 

Suggestions as to Dealing with the Problem. —Among 
the methods which may Ixi considered for securing a reduc¬ 
tion in training costs due to spoilage and breakage, there 
are two principal suggestions that might be made. One 
is to have all foremen or other minor executives, who are 
in any way responsible for instructing new men, put 
through a suitable instructor training course. This will 
accomplish one of two things. Either it will equip them 
to take care of the necessary instructing of their men in 
an acceptable way, or it will discover the fact that they 
are unfitted to function as instructors. The second sug¬ 
gestion is the same as was previously made for reducing 
those cost factors previously mentioned. A program of 
foreman’s conferences will tend to make the foremen ap¬ 
preciate the importance of assigning jobs to learners who 
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have the necessary minimum of knowledge and skill to 
do them without getting hurt or spoiling something, and 
of adequately supervising the work of the men under them. 

3. Turnover During Learning Period 

The turnover of lalxir during the x>criod of learning is 
an important cost factor. There is usually a con¬ 
siderable turnover of new help during the first few days 
of employment. For one reason or another, employees 
decide that they wwld rather have some other job. 
A very common arrangement is to pay new employees 
a fair wage during the period of learning, this being 
necessary in most cases in order tO' furnish some in¬ 
centive to learners. Industrial plants, therefore, which 
hire a considerable number of green emjdoyees are 
continually making an investment of money in their train¬ 
ing. For a very large number of jobs the output of a 
new employee has a value which is less than the wages 
paid, and in proportion as considerable numbers of people 
remain on the job only a few days the cost of training is 
increased. While this cost factor can never be entirely 
eliminated, it can be minimized to some extent by an 
(‘ffectivc system of selecting candidates, by following good 
instructional procedure in dealing with them after they 
are selected, and by practicing good methods of personnel 
management. 

The system of selecting new employees is often in the 
hands of an employment manager; consequently detailed 
discussion of how such a system might be employed would 
be somewhat outside of the scope of this book. It may be 
stated, however, that even if the employment department 
has an effective method of selecting candidates, it is en¬ 
tirely possible for foremen in the plant so to handle thesQ 
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candidates that many of them will become needlessly dis¬ 
couraged with their prospects and dissatisfied with their 
work. Assuming, therefore, that the employment depart¬ 
ment is doing a good job so far as it can in selecting candi¬ 
dates intelligently, there is considerable opportunity for 
a reduction of this cost of turnover by getting foremen 
to see the importance of dealing with new employees, and 
especially learners, in a more intelligent manner. 

The value and importance of good methods of instruc¬ 
tion have already been discussed; consequently it is suffi¬ 
cient to point out in this connection that good instruc¬ 
tional procedure is very effective in reducing the cost of 
turnover among learners. This statement is true regard¬ 
less of whether the foreman docs his own instructing or 
whether there are departmental instructors. It is also 
true where there is a training department. 

The Foreman a Personnel Manager. —All of the person¬ 
nel work in an industrial organization is not performed 
by the personnel manager or superintendent. Every fore¬ 
man or other minor executive is a personnel man whether 
he realizes the fact or not. Good personnel management 
by foremen or instructors undoubtedly has a considerable 
effect upon the amount of turnover of new employees. In 
large organizations responsibility for personnel work is 
generally somewhat functionalized, but it probably can 
never be completely segregated from the work of the plant 
executives, whatever may be their station. A foreman, for 
example, who is otherwise efficient on his job may be ex¬ 
ceedingly ineffective in dealing with his men in such a 
way as to keep them interested in their work and satisfied 
with their jobs. 

Aside from a consideration of this cost factor, which 
has to do with the work of certain fimctional departments 
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such as the employment office and that of personnel man¬ 
ager, there is reason to believe that more can be accom¬ 
plished with the foremen and other minor executives by 
a program of foremen's conferences than can be secured 
by any other known method. Advanced technical infor¬ 
mation and additional technical knowledge and skill on the 
operations and processes and general technique of pro¬ 
duction work cannot be expected to get the minor executive 
into an attitude of mind where he will be ready to co¬ 
operate wiih the general management of the company and 
minimize so far as possible this cost factor. A conference, 
on the other hand, where the purpose is to get the men 
to see the importance of this matter and to consider ways 
and means of doing some team work to accomplish a result 
which would be in the interest of all parties concerned, 
has almost unlimited possibilities for worth-while results, 
not only in the fields of supervision and management, but 
also in the field of instruction and training. 

4. Reduced Production from Equipment 

Wherever equipment which would otherwise be used in 
regular production has to be used for training purposes, 
the output of that equipment is usually reduced. Insofar 
as it is found necessary to utilize regular production equip¬ 
ment for training, this cost element is unavoidable. In 
many cases it has been found to be economical and con¬ 
venient to set aside certain equipment for training pur¬ 
poses in order that regular production may not be inter¬ 
fered with. Where the equipment is very large and ex¬ 
pensive, it is not practical to have special units for training 
purposes; consequently, the cost due to reduced production 
must be looked upon as unavoidably associated with the 
training of new men. About the only way of reducing the 
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magnitude of this cost factor is by having the instruction 
carried out by the most improved and efiScient methods in 
order that the time of learning may be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. 

Where this matter of job training has not been given 
special consideration, it is not at all uncommon to find 
that the length of time which it has been generally assumed 
as necessary to bring a new man up to standard perform¬ 
ance can be reduced from 40 to 60 per cent by using more 
efiScient methods. 

In one particular case it had been assumed for years 
that it required six weeks of time for a green hand to 
become sufiSeiently expert on a certain machine to turn 
out standard production. By better organization of the 
training content, together with some training for the in¬ 
structors, a better result was secured in two weeks than 
had previously been secured in six. 

The most important suggestion that might be made with 
respect to minimizing this cost factor is to have all per¬ 
sons, who are responsible for instructing new workers on 
specialized equipment which is regularly used in produc¬ 
tion, adequately trained to insure that they will use the 
best available methods and devices for instructing their 
learners as rapidly and as efficiently as possible, 

5. Difference Between Value of Work and Wages Paid 

The difference between the value of the work performed 
by a learner and the wages paid has already been cited 
as one of the cost elements involved in training. To a 
certain extent some of this cost is unavoidable. About 
the only practical method of reducing it is to make the 
instruction of new employees as efiScient as possible, thus 
bringing them up to a minimum standard of performance 
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in a shorter period of time than would be necessary if 
less efficient methods were used. 

There is little justification for the opinion that all new 
employees are a liability for a long period of time. If 
the instruction is well planned and well carried out it is 
entirely possible to have apprentices in the skilled trades 
or green workers in semi-skilled occupations do productive 
work of value during the greater part of the period of 
learning. Where high cost of training new employees 
prevails, it may be assumed that poor and inefficient meth¬ 
ods of training are being followed. It is a more expensive 
l)roposition to have an inexperienced person on a job at 
25 cents an hour learning by absorption than it is to have 
a worker under instruction doing productive work, of not 
too difficult a character, almost from the beginning of the 
])eriod of employment, at 50 cents an hour. 

It often occurs that the only practicable method in 
breaking in new Workers on certain types of tnassivc equip¬ 
ment is to lot them work with and help experienced men 
and learn, if they arc able to, by absorption. In many cases 
these learners, who arc farmed out to expert workers, arc 
known as improvers or helpers. 

About the only way to get rid of the high cost of train¬ 
ing new employees, where the ‘‘pick-up” method is used 
for jobs which have a considerable training content, is to 
try to induce people to learn at their own expense. This 
means that they will not be paid any wages until they 
have learned to do the job and are able to come in as regular 
workers. In the past, when labor has been exceedingly 
plentiful, this method has been followed in certain localities. 
However, under conditions as of 1938, any attempt to per¬ 
mit individuals to learn on the job at their own expense is 
quite likely to meet with public disapproval. Labor laws, 
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such as State Workmen’s Compensation Acts, designed to 
safeguard the interests of workers, have brought about a 
situation where it is now impracticable to allow the old- 
fashioned pick-up method to be used. 

6. Accident Costs 

It is generally recognized that accidents in shops or in¬ 
dustrial plants are exceedingly expensive. All the details 
of the cost of accidents are difficult to identify. If a man 
is killed on a machine the effect upon the working force 
lasts sometimes for a period of years. Ordinarily, a seri¬ 
ous accident may be expected to slow down production for 
several days or weeks, quite independently of the cause 
of the accident or who was responsible for it. This same 
principle applies in a lesser degree to all types of accidents 
independently of the suffering and misfortune of the per¬ 
sons who are injured. The depressing effect is carried over 
to other workers in the department, and while it may seem 
to be a bit cold-blooded to point out the cost in money of 
an industrial accident, it is a well-recognized fact that 
there are intangible costs which often greatly exceed the 
direct costs. This matter is so important that many large 
industrial organizations have safety engineers who give 
their entire time and attention to minimizing dangers and 
the possibility of accidents. 

An analysis of a large number of accidents shows quite 
conclusively that many of those which are ordinarily be¬ 
lieved to be due to carelessness are actually due to igno¬ 
rance. One of the best safety devices that can be installed 
in any industrial plant is a system of instruction whereby 
new employees are not only trained to perform the neces¬ 
sary steps in a job but are also trained to perform these 
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according to the best practice with regard to safety pre¬ 
cautions. 

In routine work, as well as in almost every type of 
activity, human beings are influenced largely by habits. 
When a man learns to do a job of any kind he begins to 
establish habits. Under a competent instructor he will 
establish correct habits not only with regard to manipu¬ 
lation but also with regard to safe practices. This is one of 
the most effective ways of guarding against accidents. It 
is immeasurably more effective than to let people establish 
wrong or dangerous habits while learning by the “pick-up” 
or absorption method and then attempt to deal with the 
situation by placarding the plant with postens, mottoes, and 
pictures which suggest what not to do. 

The most fundamental method of reducing cost factors 
involved in plant accidents is to have all those persons, 
foremen or instructors, who have to deal with new em¬ 
ployees and teach them to do their jobs, not only thor¬ 
oughly trained as instructors but also thoroughly equipped 
to give the necessary instruction in “safety first” that goes 
with every job, and fully ac(|uainted with the importance 
of establishing correct habits on the job as a part of the 
learning process. 
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THE TRAINING OF MINOR EXECUTIVES 

Preliminary.—The term minor executive’’ as used here 
means a person who is directly responsible for getting a 
job done. In other words, a minor executive is a person 
who, in a sense, is the lowest link in the chain of authority 
in an organization. He is immediately responsible for 
having work performed by mechanics, laborers, clerks, or 
other workvjrs, and is also responsible for having the work 
of these persons done in a manner satisfactory to the 
higher executives. 

The Purpose of Training.—A training program may be 
set up for either of two purposes: 

а. For the purpose of fitting workers to fill more ad¬ 
vanced positions. 

б. For the purpose of making persons more efficient on 
the jobs which they already have. 

The first type of training is promotional in character 
and has to do largely with giving individuals certain knowl¬ 
edge, skill, and information which they do not need on 
their present jobs, but which they may need on some higher 
jobs. 

A training program designed to improve the perform¬ 
ance of employees on the jobs which they already hold is 
based upon a very different assumption, the assumption 
that only in very rare cases are minor executives as effi¬ 
cient on their jobs as they might be. This is largely due 
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to the fact that most minor executives, including foremen, 
have had no specific training which tends to fit them for 
discharging the responsibilities of their jobs as minor 
executives. 

An analysis of the responsibilities of a minor executive 
shows clearly that there are responsibilities, in fact whole 
groups of responsibilities, which belong to such a job and 
for which most persons filling such positions have had no 
preparatory training. In most cases, they have had to 
learn from their mistakes. In other words, they have had 
to learn to perform certain parts of their jobs by the 
method of trial and error, without much, if any, assistance. 

Promotional training is frequently referred to as verti¬ 
cal’’ training, while job improvement training is often 
referred to as ‘‘horizontal” training. These terms, “verti¬ 
cal” and “horizontal,” have to do with the place of a 
minor executive in the organization. It should not be 
inferred that horizontal training has no aims* and purposes 
which tend to qualify a man for advancement. On the 
other hand, there is considerable evidence to support the 
assertion that a well-planned and well-conducted course of 
training, the purpose of which is to make men more eflS- 
cient on the jobs which they have is one of the most effective 
kinds of training that can be given to prepare them 
for advancement in the organization. There are many 
reasons for this, the most important of which perhaps is 
that so-called horizontal training courses naturally lend 
themselves to the utilization of the best training devices. 
In other words, where the course has to do with the 
present job of an individual it is easier to do effective 
teaching than is the case where the content of the 
course has to do with the requirements of a job which may 
be beyond the reach of the individual taking the course. 
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Again, courses intended for promotional purposes, or verti¬ 
cal courses, tend to be more informational in character 
and the person who takes such a course is usually bene¬ 
fited to the degree to which he secures information about 
the requirements of some job that he may have an oppor¬ 
tunity to fill at some time in the future. A course with 
horizontal training objectives is intimately tied up with 
the present work of each minor executive and permits of 
a direct application on the job of the instruction or train¬ 
ing given. 

The Characteristics of the Job. —A minor executive is 
responsible for getting jobs done. He is the person to 
whom the worker is immediately responsible. To the work¬ 
ing force he represents the management of the company. 
He is not responsible for doing production or service jobs 
himself, but, as stated before, he is responsible for having 
the working force do them under his supervision and direc¬ 
tion. There is no one lower in authority to whom he can 
pass on this responsibility. He is held responsible by the 
management for getting things done, and to a considerable 
extent he is left to work out his own ways and means for 
so doing. 

It is generally characteristic of the minor executive’s 
job that he has authority in his department commensurate 
with his responsibilities. In an organization that has not 
been functionalized, the foreman has a many-sided job. He 
is responsible for getting out a product according to specifi¬ 
cations in the shortest possible time and at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost; he may also be responsible for hiring men, laying 
off men from his department, planning his work, order¬ 
ing his equipment and supplies, and looking after the inter¬ 
ests of his men. In such an ‘^old-fashioned” organization, 
where there are no functional minor executives, the fore- 
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man has a maximum of responsibility; hence, it naturally 
follows that he has a maximum of authority within his 
department. Just as soon as an organization of this type is 
functionalized by adding agencies such as an employment 
department, purchasing department, planning department, 
and shipping department, the foreman is gradually relieved 
of a part of his responsibilities. Naturally, his authority 
over the work which he supervises is more circumscribed 
and this is increasingly true as more and more headway is 
made toward a highly functionalized organization. 

Where this type of plant organization is carried to an 
extreme the foreman has very limited authority, since other 
agencies decide most of his questions for him. He is usually 
left, however, with the responsibility of getting out produc¬ 
tion in maximum amount at minimum cost, and, regardless 
of how highly functionalized the organization may be, he is 
usually left with the responsibility of maintaining morale in 
his department. 

Without special regard to the particular type of organiza¬ 
tion, it may be stated that each minor executive, either in 
shop or office, is always responsible to some one higher up 
for knowing, in considerable detail, the status of the work 
going on in his department. As a supervisor of his depart¬ 
ment, therefore, he is responsible at all times for knowing 
what is going on. In practically all cases a minor executive 
is also responsible to some degree for keeping down the costs 
of his department. In highly functionalized organizations 
attempts have been made to concentrate this control of 
costs, or the managerial function, in a special depart¬ 
ment. 

While it is unquestionably true that costs can be con¬ 
trolled to a considerable extent by an efficient planning 
department and an effective system of cost control with the 
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necessary machinery, it is a fallacy to assume that the entire 
question can be satisfactorily handled by such agencies or 
systems. A critical examination of industrial organizations 
has indicated quite conclusively that even in the most highly 
organized plants the minor executives function in a most 
important way in controlling costs within their depart¬ 
ments. No system of cost control is complete that leaves out 
the contribution of the minor executives, who are directly 
responsible for having the work done. 

What Constitutes a Good Minor Executive? —In order 
to function at all as a minor executive, a person needs, first 
of all, to have a working command of all operations and 
processes involved in the work done under his supervision. 
This requirement is not ordinarily questioned. It is rather 
assumed that every minor executive knows liis job and is 
sufficiently familiar with the detailed operations and proc¬ 
esses carried on to enable him to supervise the work of his 
men in an acceptable way. This knowledge involves con¬ 
siderably more than the mere possession of information 
about these operations and processes. The minor executive 
does not need to be the most expert worker, but he does 
need what may be called a working command of all opera¬ 
tions and processes. Lacking this, he is unable to command 
the respect of the workers in his department, and it is in¬ 
conceivable that he could ever remain very long on the job. 
Not only is this working command of the operations and 
processes carried on in his department necessary to enable 
him to supervise efficiently the work of others, it is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable for the minor executive who has to 
train new employees. It is a fallacy to assume that a per¬ 
son can teach another how to do a job if he is unable to do 
that job himself. 

Another qualification needed by a minor executive is the 
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ability to plan his work. The degree to which he may be 
responsible for planning depends somewhat upon the type 
of organization. In a highly functionalized organization it 
is assumed that most of the important jdanning will be 
done by a planning department or some equivalent agency. 
Even in the most highly functionalized organizations, how¬ 
ever, every minor executive has to do a certain amount of 
planning. The planning, in so far as it affects the coordina¬ 
tion of dci)artments, may be fairly well taken care of by a 
planning department, and certain phases of the planning 
work within a department may l)e taken care of by the same 
agency. After all of this is done, however, the minor execu¬ 
tive is still left to handle many details within his depart¬ 
ment which call for a certain amount of planning ability. 

It has been previously mentioned that a minor executive 
is responsible for supervising the work of others. Every 
minor executive must be to some extent an efficient super¬ 
visor. Su])er\dsion, in the sense in which it is used in this 
discussion, means securing information as to what is 
going on. Without regard to the different ways in which 
information can be secured, the minor executive is function¬ 
ing as a supervisor whenever he is securing necessary infor¬ 
mation relative to the work of his department. 

Under this restricted interpretation of the supervisory 
function, the foreman or other minor executive is on the 
job as a sui>ervisor whenever he is observing the status of 
the work, receiving written or verbal reports from workers, 
or is in any other way learning how the various jobs are 
being performed. No minor executive can justly be criti¬ 
cized by a higher executive, or accused of having fallen 
down as a supervisor, if he is thoroughly posted with respect 
to everything that transpires in his department. If he does 
not know what is going on, he fails as a supervisor. Hav- 
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ing full information and not taking the proper action indi¬ 
cates that he has failed as a manager. 

In view of the fact that every minor executive is respon¬ 
sible for the work of others, he has to have a certain amount 
of ability in handling men. A foreman, for example, might 
meet all of the qualifications previously enumerated and 
still fail as a foreman because of his inability to get along 
peaceably with the men working under his supervision. In 
proportion as men are dissatisfied with the treatment they 
get from a foreman they fail to do their best work. Costs 
are therefore increased. A person with a ‘‘sore hcad^’ in 
any organization is an expensive luxury. In proportion as 
a minor executive can handle men so as to make them feel 
that they want to put forth their best efforts on the job and 
are conscious that they are going to get a “square deal” 
from their foreman, a department will run efficiently. 

As has been previously stated, training is always going on 
in industrial or other organizations where people work. 
Green, inexperienced workers have to be broken in. Ap¬ 
prentices have to be trained and workers of considerable 
experience in one line of work have to l)e assisted more or 
less in acquiring the necessary knowledge and skill to do 
advanced types of work. A foreman or other minor execu¬ 
tive, therefore, should have the ability to instruct men, and 
any minor executive will be increasingly efficient on the 
job in proportion as he has this ability. Instruction on tho 
job may be needed at almost any time with almost any em¬ 
ployee, and good methods of instruction may be used under 
the most informal plant conditions. The development of 
this ability to instruct effectively usually calls for definite 
training, as it is something that is not ordinarily acquired 
by the “pick-up” method 

In addition to all of the preceding qualifications which 
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are needed by a capable minor executive, there is another 
qualification without which a person could hardly be suc¬ 
cessful in such a position. This qualification is somewhat 
difficult to describe, but the nature of it may be indicated by 
referring to it as the ability to fit into an organization. 
This implies that a person is able to work with others in a 
cooperative way. It means that a person not only has the 
ability to take care of his own job, but in addition has the 
ability to do this without interfering with other people and 
becoming a disturbing factor in the organization. It means 
that he is just as ready to receive and carry out orders from 
his superiors as he is to give orders to those working under 
his supervision and sec that they are carried out. A minor 
executive in a large organization employing large numbers 
of people can not be too much of an individualist. He must 
be just as ready to respect the rights and privileges of 
others as he is to expect others to observe his rights and 
privileges. In short, this ability to fit into an organization 
calls for a desire to cooi)erato in the fullest sense of the 
word. A successful team is not made up of individual star 
players, each' of whom ])lays the game without regard to 
the other members. Such a team can in most cases be 
beaten by a team where there arc no star players, but where 
all of the members work as a unit, each man playing his 
part without regard to his individual prominence in the 
organization. 

Scope of the Training Program for Ifinor Executives.— 

This discussion refers to the scope of the training program 
which is characterized by horizontal objectives. Referring 
to the preceding paragraphs in which an attempt was made 
to describe in a general way the equipment needed by any 
minor executive, it follows that a training program should 
be set up for the purpose of qualifying persons to meet 
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these job requirements. It would appear, therefore, that 
the general scope of the training might include all six of the 
principal objectives previously indicated on pages 110-13. 

The job requirements first mentioned, i.e., a working com¬ 
mand of the operations and processes involved in the work 
done, are usually fulfilled regardless of whether there has 
been any definite training program in the plant or not. At¬ 
tention is called to the fact, however, that the minor execu¬ 
tive usually acquires this working command of operations 
and processes before being promoted to a minor executive's 
position. For the most ])art this knowledge and skill was 
acquired while the individual was a meml)er of the working 
force. It is also true, to a considerable extent, that a man’s 
ability to fit into an organization and work cooperatively 
with others was determined in some crude manner before 
the man was advanced to a minor executive’s position. 
Such qualifications, however, as ability to plan and super¬ 
vise efficiently, skill in handling men and instructing green 
workers are mostly left to chance. Any minor executive 
who has such abilities has probably acquired them by the 
“pick-up” method. In other word.s, most minor executives 
have learned from their own mi.stakes and from the mistakes 
of others how to get along on the job. This usually means 
keeping the superintendent or other higher executive satis¬ 
fied. While, as stated before, any program of plant train¬ 
ing might include all six of the general types of ability pre¬ 
viously discussed, in mo.st organizations everything not in¬ 
cluded under the first item should he carefully considered 
in determining the scope of a training program. This state¬ 
ment is not intended to mean that no attempts should be 
made to add to the minor executive’s technical knowledge 
of operations and processes. Such programs are often of 
great value and there is no question but that work in this 
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field is often justified. Advanced i)ractical or technical in¬ 
struction, together with such auxiliary information as is 
new to him, makes a man more intelligent and competent as 
a minor executive. It may fairly be assumed, however, that 
in a great majority of eases the principal need for training 
lies in other directions. 

Determination of the Scope of the Training Program 
for Any Given Organization. —The determination of the 
scoj)e of a program for any given organization depends 
principally upon two factors: (1) upon the type of organ¬ 
ization; and, (2) upon the experience of the individuals to 
be reached. It has been pointed out elsewhere in this chap¬ 
ter that the responsibilities and authority of the minor 
executive vary with different types of organizations. As 
the scope of the responsibility is diminished, the authority 
likewise diminishes, and in a highly functionalized organiza¬ 
tion, certain responsibilities of a minor executive are very 
much less than would be the ease in an organization which 
might be called the old-fashioned^^ type. The authority 
of the minor executive likewise would be circumscribed 
within narrower limits. The tyi)e of organization, there¬ 
fore, w’ould have a very important bearing upon the nature 
of the training program for any given group of minor ex¬ 
ecutives. Obviously, it would be foolish to give a group of 
minor executives any training which they would have no 
opportunity to apply on the job. The scope and nature of 
a man’s responsibilities constitute the base upon which any 
program of training should be laid out. 

The scope of the training and the selection of training 
agencies should be determined in all cases with regard to the 
experience of tlie individuals to be reached by the program. 
For example, the type of training to be given to a group of 
young foremen of very limited experience as minor cxecu- 
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lives would be considerably different from the type of train¬ 
ing which could be })rofitably given to a group of foremen 
and other minor executives who have liad many years of 
experience. 

A still greater contrast could be drawn between the typo 
of training best suited to meet the needs of ])rospeetivo 
minor executives and the type of training suited to tho 
needs of persons of long experience as minor executives. 

There is considerable evidence that many j)rograms of 
education and training for fon‘men and other minor execu¬ 
tives employed in industrial and business organizations have 
failed to produce all of the results which were liopcd for 
iK'causc of a failure to a[)preeiate the importance of these 
factors. In too many eas<‘s it has b(‘en assumed that well- 
organized courses of instruction could bo d(‘pended upon to 
pnxluce the result. This attitude toward the i)roblem ig¬ 
nores fully or completely the individual characteristics of 
the different persons to be reached by the program. 

In proportion as the scope of a training j)rogram is deter¬ 
mined with regard to the type of organization in which tho 
individuals arc employed and the extent and character of 
the experience which has Ijcen secured by the personnel of 
the group, the training program is likely to be of value. To 
ignore completely these two factors is more than likely to 
result in a formalized procedure where the persons involved 
are merely going through certain motions without regard 
either to the reasons therefor or to the aims and purposes of 
the activity. 

Probable Interest of Higher Excutives. —The average 
plant superintendent or other higher executive in an or¬ 
ganization is very likely to assume that all of his foremen 
and other minor executives have a sufficient working com¬ 
mand of the operations and processes carried on in their 
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departments. It is cliaraeteristic of such higher executives 
that they take considerable pride in the fact that their fore¬ 
men and other minor executives are competent and efficient 
men. This attitude of mind on the part of a superintendent 
indicates that his minor executives are ‘‘holding down their 
jobs’^ at least sufficiently well to keep the superintendent’s 
troubles down to a minimum so far as petty annoyances 
regarding details arc concerned. Moreover, tlic average 
plant superintendent is not ])articiilarly interested in the 
ways and means utilized by foremen in getting desired re¬ 
sults so long as everything appears to him to Ixi running 
smoothly in the organization. This typical situation fur¬ 
nishes considerable evidence that the average minor execu¬ 
tive has a working command of the o])crations and processes 
carried on in his department and that ho is able to dis¬ 
charge his other resi)onsibilities in a passable way. 

The average plant sui)crintendent, therefore, is likely to 
bo less interested in the type of training designed to give his 
foremen additional ability in the field in which he himself 
believes they arc comj)etcnt than in any other type of train¬ 
ing program. Probably the majority of questions that come 
up to a ])lant superintendent for decision involve the 
handling of men or the coordination of effort between differ¬ 
ent members of the organization. The average plant super¬ 
intendent is likely to be reminded at rather frequent inter¬ 
vals that his minor executives arc not as expert in handling 
men as they might be, and also ho is more likely than any 
one else in the organization to be able to evaluate the degree 
to which the different meml)ers of the organization arc able 
to fit into the organization as a whole and do team work. 
It would, therefore, appear that the average superintendent 
is likely to be most interested in a training program which 
emphasizes the objectives which have to do with handling 
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men on the job, instructing and training green workers, and 
cooperating with others. 

It is logical for the superintendent of a plant which is 
operating smoothly to assume that his minor executives not 
only know their jobs from a technical standpoint but that 
they are able to plan their work and supervise their men in 
a manner that is satisfactory to him. He is, therefore, less 
likely to be interested in attempting to improve the situa¬ 
tion as affected by these elements than in securing coopera¬ 
tion between members of the organization and improvement 
in handling and training men. 

Many training courses which have been developed for the 
purpose of securing improved performance on the part of 
the foremen and other minor executives have been quite 
arbitrarily set up for the purpose of increasing technical 
knowledge and skill. To a certain extent, many of these 
courses seem to be organized for the purpose of increasing 
the individuaUs ability to plan and supervise his work. In 
many cases, however, these courses are informational in 
character and have to do less with the immediate job of the 
individual than with the job of a plant superintendent or a 
technical engineer. For example, a course of instruction in 
industrial organization always includes a great deal of in¬ 
formation on such subjects as patriarchal organizations, line 
and staff organizations, and functional organizations. 
While such information may be of interest to a minor execu¬ 
tive, it is believed to be of less value to him on his job than 
an accurate determination of his place in the organization 
where he is employed. 

It is important for a person to know his place in the 
organization where he is employed, who his official superiors 
are, and the nature of his responsibilities to them in differ¬ 
ent situations. This sort of information is not always in 
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possession of minor executives and it is something that is 
needed on the job every day. An organization chart for 
each individual minor executive showing his relationships 
to other members of the organization and to the working 
force furnishes a much more practical and valuable basis 
for instruction in industrial organization than an informa¬ 
tional course which deals with this topic in a general way. 
There is very little value attached to a course of instruction 
in industrial organization if, at tlie end of the course, the 
foreman is still in doubt as to who his boss is and is still 
wondering about ‘‘insect authority” in the plant. 

The conference as a training procedure has been described 
in some detail in another section of this book. One charac¬ 
teristic of the conference is that under conference conditions 
no attempt is made to “put over” any instruction. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that a conference of minor executives must 
deal witli the present jobs of the members of the group and 
that tlic discussion must bo based very largely upon condi¬ 
tions as they prevail in the organization. The so-called con¬ 
ference method of improving the work of minor executives 
has yielded Results principally in the field of what might bo 
termed human relations in the plant. While the foremen 
are not instructed, they do have their thinking organized as 
a result of the conference work and are therefore better 
equipped to deal effectively with their problems. Foreman- 
ship conferences tend to increase the minor executive’s 
ability in handling new or experienced w^orkers, to make a 
man see the value of being an efficient unit of an organiza¬ 
tion, to supervise his department in a more effective way, 
and to do such planning as he is expected to do with regard 
to the actual job requirements. 

Why many Courses Have Failed to Produce the Ex¬ 
pected Results. —Many courses which have been based 
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upon the assumption that most minor executives need more 
technical information and training have failed, for a variety 
of reasons, to produce the results hoped for. Among these 
reasons might be mentioned the following: 

The courses have been largely informational rather than 
developmental in character. Much of the material of in¬ 
struction has not been effectively organized for use with 
groups of minor executives. Job ability has been dis¬ 
counted and in many cases job pride has been offended. 
Furthermore, most of the instruction w^hich characterizes 
such informational courses is directed toward equipping a 
man for promotion to a higher position rather than toward 
making him more efficient on his present job. 

It has already been pointed out that practically all train¬ 
ing courses may be classified in cither one of two groups, 
i.c., informational courses or developmental courses. There 
is a wide gulf between possession of information with regard 
to how a job can be done and the ability to do that job. A 
tendency to make courses informational naturally results 
from the school training of those who are often responsible 
for setting up such courses. While the present tendency is 
to get away as rapidly as possible from instniction which 
consists of little more than imparting information, it can 
fairly be stated that only a few years ago most school work 
was informational in character. The ability to memorize 
facts, dates, and formulas has, from the beginning, been the 
chief thing which determines whether or not a pupil will 
pass his examinations in school. The ability to think clearly 
and logically has, in regular school work, been subordinated 
to the ability to memorize information. The natural result 
of this procedure is exactly what might be expected. Those 
responsible for education and training in industry, who 
have not thought their problems through in the light of 
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modem psychology, tend naturally to set up training 
courses which are informational. 

Another reason why many courses have failed is that the 
material has not been organized and presented to the minor 
executives in the most effective way. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the average foreman, for example, has secured 
the greater part of such education as he possesses in indus¬ 
try itself. He is what might be termed ‘' concrete minded. ’' 
In considering any problem he always starts with the details 
of the job or a specific case and is principally interested 
in correcting an immediate difficulty or meeting the exi¬ 
gencies of a definite situation. He is not accustomed to 
thinking in terms of generalities, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to start with a general principle and 
make his own application of that principle to a particular 
case. The demands of the job of any foreman or other 
minor executive are such that this kind of thinking is neces¬ 
sary, and it is not to be expected that any program of edu¬ 
cation and training will be notably successful wdiere the 
purpose is to reform the habits of thought of these practical 
men. The better procedure is to utilize their established 
habits of thought for the purpose of carrying out the pro¬ 
gram of education and training and to capitalize upon such 
equipment as the men already have. 

It is perfectly natural for the average person who is re¬ 
sponsible for a plant training program to proceed to set up 
and conduct his courses upon the assumption that every¬ 
body should have the same habits of thought as he himself 
has developed as a result of his college or technical school 
training. Most training of minor executives has naturally 
been conducted on more or less of an experimental basis. 
All sorts of schemes have been tried. As might have been 
expected, some attempts have been more successful than 
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Others; some have been highly successful; and some have 
been dismal failures. Sufficient experience has been se¬ 
cured, however, at the present time to shed considerable 
light on the causes of failure. These failures in general can 
be traced to any or all of three causes: first, a failure to 
recognize the principles of good personnel management; 
second, a more or less complete confusion of thought as to 
the purpose of the work as Ijetweon training for promotion 
to better jobs and training for more efficiency on the job; 
third, the development of the work on a basis of faulty psy¬ 
chology or no i)sychology at all. 

There is very little evidence to show that an understand¬ 
ing of general principles affects a worker ^s efficiency on the 
job or in any definite way modifies his procedure on the 
job. The kind of knowledge needed for the satisfactory per¬ 
formance of work is always specific and very concrete. It 
is true that a study of the general underlying principles of 
chemistry may affect the degree of interest which a foreman 
in a paper mill may take in his work, but there is little indi¬ 
cation that the study of general chemistry enables such a 
foreman to perform his duties any better. What this fore¬ 
man needs is a practical w^orking command of the necessary 
operations and processes carried on in his department, to¬ 
gether with the necessary information that is of direct 
value on the job in dealing with such situations as may 
arise. 

Many training courses have failed because of the accept¬ 
ance of the fallacy that a course of instruction in general 
principles would result in better performance of work. An¬ 
other fallacy which has contributed to the failure of many 
programs of plant training is based upon the assumption 
that foremen and other minor executives will make their 
own specific application of general principles to their work. 
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Such a procedure calls for the type of thinking which re¬ 
sults from college or university training. 

The average minor executive, as has been stated before, is 
accustomed to handle emergency situations of a very con¬ 
crete character, and all of his experience tends to make him 
think in concrete terms rather than in abstract principles. 
General principles, if they arc to be considered at all in the 
average training course for men who have acquired such 
education as they have largely in the school of experience, 
should be arrived at by utilizing the specific information 
and concrete experiences which the men have had. It has 
been fairly well demonstrated that the first procedure is 
unprofitable in dealing with the groups of men who are 
likely to be involved in a program of plant training. 

There are certain i)efsonnel factors that should be recog¬ 
nized with rega-rd to any training course for foremen. To 
illustrate, it is largely a waste of time and effort to attempt 
to force employees into training courses where there is no 
tangible evidence that they need instruction. 

The average foreman has considerable job pride. He is 
conscious of his ability to get results. If this job pride is 
discounted, as it will be if a man is told that he doesn’t 
know enough to be a good foreman, an unfortunate situation 
is created. A procedure which has been all too common 
consists of operating a ready-made general training course, 
largely of an informational character, and then notifying 
all of the foremen and minor executives that they are ex¬ 
pected to attend. Such a procedure is based upon the 
assumption that if a course is a good thing it cannot do 
any harm for everyone to take it and it may do some good. 
Courses of this type deal largely with the technical informa¬ 
tion which is needed more by higher executives than it is 
by a minor executive. An examination of a number of such 
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courses indicates that to a considerable degree they have 
aimed the training mainly for promotion to a better job, this 
procedure having been defended on the grounds that it is a 
good thing to arouse a man's ambition to get on in the 
world. A considerable amount of experience with such 
courses indicates that it is not always a good thing either for 
the man himself or for an employer to arouse his ambition 
for advancement unless there is a real opportunity for him 
ahead. In general it may be stated that promotional courses 
are of maximum value when they arc given to a carefully 
selected group who are in line for i)romotion and only 
then when there is a real opportunity ahead for promo¬ 
tion. 

Why Certain Courses Have Yielded Tangible Results.— 

As has been i)reviously noted certain attempts to organize 
and conduct foremanship courses have been notably suc¬ 
cessful, but while it can fairly be stated that very valuable 
results of a tangible character have consistently been se¬ 
cured through the use of the conference plan, all sorts of 
courses have, under certain conditions, yielded tangible and 
valuable results. Whether or not any course will prove to 
be of value with any given group of foremen depends of 
course upon the degree to which the course meets an actual 
need which exists in the organization where it is conducted. 
The adaptation of any cour.se or any plan to the particular 
needs of the situation is ju.st as important in a scries of 
conferences as it would be with any kind of a technical or 
informational course. In all probability some of the reasons 
why courses conducted under the conference plan have 
yielded tangible results are as follows: 

As a rule there has been no obvious attempt to instruct 
the foremen. This means that the foremen have not been 
handled according to regular school procedure nor has a 
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situation been set up where they have been conscious of the 
fact that they were under instruction. In other words, the 
pride which tho foremen take in their ability to handle the 
work and discharge their responsibilities has been recog¬ 
nized and capitalized upon. There is considerable evidence 
to support the opinion that it always pays to utilize, to the 
greatest possible extent, any job pride that people may 
have, rather than to discount it by assuming that they are 
more or less ‘ ‘ ignorant. ’ ’ 

Instead of attempting to put over a lot of new informa¬ 
tion, the forcmaiUs job as it is has been the starting point 
of these courses. This would seem to be considered more 
logical than ignoring the complex problems which daily con¬ 
front foremen on their jobs and devoting time, either to an 
academic consideration of technical subjects somewhat re¬ 
mote from the men’s jo])s, or problems of Imsiness organiza¬ 
tion, administration, and management which are involved 
more with the jol) of a plant superintendent than they are 
with the job of the average foreman. 

It has also been recognized that there is no standard pro¬ 
cedure for personnel work and attempts are not made wdien 
conducting foremanship courses under the conference plan 
to supply foremen with a series of formulas for solving their 
problems as they arise on the job. Rather has the objective 
been to develop capacity of the foremen to use their heads 
on the job with each individual with whom they have to 
deal. This is based upon the theory that there is no satis¬ 
factory substitute for a man on the job who can use his 
head according to the conditions that may prevail at any 
particular time. 

Furthermore, there is no standard procedure for instruc¬ 
tion and any person who teaches is a better teacher in pro¬ 
portion as he is resourceful and able to utilize atiy method 
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that will secure the desired result, provided the method is 
suited to the needs of particular situations. That foremen 
have considerable responsibility for the instruction of men 
is quite generally recognized. Experience indicates that 
the foremen themselves, however, do not always realize that 
they are actually functioning as instructors on the job. This 
is natural because they have never heard very much about 
the details of what constitutes instruction and are apt to 
associate the idea of instruction with their own school ex¬ 
periences. Experience has thoroughly demonstrated that 
instructor training is one of the most profitable types of 
work which can be handled in connection with any foreman- 
ship course and it is entirely possible to handle it not only 
in a way that will not be offensive to the man's self-esteem 
and consciousness of ability on the job but also in a way 
that will secure his active interest and desire for more train¬ 
ing along this line. 

To sum up the characteristics of courses which have been 
notably successful in yielding tangible results of a per¬ 
manent character, it may be stated that these courses arc 
usually characterized by developmental objectives rather 
than the imparting of additional information. It has been 
stated before that there is no evidence to show that an in¬ 
formational course on business administration and indus¬ 
trial organization will in any way insure the better perform¬ 
ance of a foreman on the job. 

To use another illustration, there is no evidence whatever 
to show that an advanced course in Shakespeare will cause 
a teacher of algebra and geometry in a high school to do a 
better job as a teacher of algebra or geometry. The theory 
that any kind of a course in any advanced subject which is 
new to a person will enable that person to do better work 
on a particular job involves a fallacy the acceptance of 
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which results in a tremendous amount of wasted effort and 
fruitless expenditure of time and money. 

Assuming therefore that the purpose of a foremanship 
course is to secure a better performance of work on the part 
of the foreman or other minor executive, a logical thing to 
do is to set up a course which deals specifically and ana¬ 
lytically with the various elements of the man’s own par¬ 
ticular job. In proportion as the work is thus made spe¬ 
cific, valuable results can be looked for. In proportion as 
the work has no particular relation to the responsibilities 
and work of the individuals concerned, the activity may bo 
expected to show little in the way of tangible results. Noth¬ 
ing in the foregoing should be understood to imply that 
there is no value attached to miscellaneous knowledge which 
can be secured either by private study or by attendance 
upon some sort of a class in an industrial plant, school, or 
college. There are values involved in such work. The pur¬ 
pose of this discussion, however, is to point out that if 
specific improvement on the job is the objective, results will 
he secured in proportion as the course is set up and organ- 
ized to deal with the actual jobs of the persons in the group 
or class, 

Results of Recognition of the Above Factors. —Because 
of a recognition of the above factors the conference as a 
teaching device has been used to an increasing degree in 
foremanship courses. The characteristics of a conference 
have already been discussed in considerable detail. It will 
be recalled that the conference was referred to as a teaching 
device, useful principally for organizing that knowledge 
which is already possessed by the members of the class. 
First-hand contact with a conference of industrial execu¬ 
tives always serves to satisfy any person not familiar with 
the procedure that the conference is in no way similar to a 
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class organization for teaching. The freedom of discussion, 
the absence of any attempt to teach the men something 
which they do not already know, and the work of the leader 
are all so different from what is ordinarily associated with 
classroom procedure that anyone can sec the difference. 
The conference is a device which is extremely well suited to 
work with adults of considerable experience. It is not so 
well suited to young persons of limited experience and is 
not at all suited to an instructional job where new knowl¬ 
edge, skill, or information is to be put over to a group of 
learners. 

The increasing use of the conference as a device for deal¬ 
ing with experienced foremen is due to the fact that it is 
conspicuously effective for this particular kind of a teaching 
job. The technique of conducting a conference has been 
developed entirely through experience and the best and 
latest information concerning the job is given in the several 
chapters of this book. 

As in the case of a foreman or minor executive in a plant, 
the statement is also true of any instructor or a conference 
leader inside or outside of an industrial plant; i.c., Were is no 
satisfactory substitute for an intelligent man on the job who 
can use his head according to the conditions that prevail. 

The Objectives Involved in Training Minor Executives. 
—All of the objectives which should be considered in setting 
up any program of training for minor executives may bo 
grouped under two main classification headings, as follows: 

а. Those intended to secure an intelligent following of 
standard procedure. 

б. Those intended to secure an intelligent discharge of 
responsibilities not covered by standard procedure. 

It is not always easy to determine in detail just what con¬ 
stitutes standard procedure. This statement is true in all 
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organizations and is a fact that is often lost sight of to some 
extent by the higher executives. In setting up any training 
program therefore one of the main things to be accom¬ 
plished is a disentangling of the responsibilities which are 
involved in standard procedure from those which are not 
involved in standard procedure and which call for the exer¬ 
cise of judgment by the minor executive. A conference of 
minor executives is admirably adapted to such an analysis. 

One of the principal objectives for a foreman's conference 
is an analysis and identification of responsibilities. There 
are always numerous instances where no standard procedure 
has been set up which would take care of all situations with 
which a minor executive has to deal, and one of the most 
profitable lines of work which can be pursued in a fore- 
manship course under the conference plan is a consideration 
of the intelligent discharge of all responsibilities. As a 
matter of fact the ultimate purpose of any training course 
for minor executives in any organization would be to get all 
persons who have charge of the work of others to discharge 
all of their responsibilities in an intelligent and acceptable 


manner. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM OP SUPERVISION OF 
MEN IN INDUSTRY 

Preliminary. —In all cases except where a man works 
individually or in business for himself, it is necessary to 
provide for the supervision of men on the job. Where a man 
is in business for himself, he is his own boss. Just as soon, 
however, as his business grows to the point where he has to 
hire a man to help him, he is confronted with a new kind of 
a job—that of supervising another man at work. In eases 
where the total number of men employed in a shop does not 
exceed five or six, the owner of the shop often supervises 
and manages his work directly. If his business grows and 
develops to a point where he finds it necessary to have a 
working force of ten or more he usually finds it necessary to 
select a man from the working force to supervise and direct 
the work of the other men while he looks after the mana¬ 
gerial side of the business. At this point the owner of the 
shop has secured a foreman —a man who represents him in 
dealing with the working force and at the same time must 
represent the working force in dealing with the owner. 
The foreman is, in fact, a man who stands between the man¬ 
agement of a business and the working force as a sort of 
connecting link. 

Where Foremen (Some from.— To refer back for a 
moment to the case of the small business employing fewer 
than ten workmen, it should be noted that the owner, pro¬ 
prietor or manager of the business would, in selecting a 
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member of the working force to be a foreman or supervisor 
over the other workers, pick a man who had certain charac¬ 
teristics, such as (1) a thorough knowledge of the work and 
(2) some of the characteristics of leadership. 

Notwithstanding the fact that American industry, gen¬ 
erally speaking, has grown and developed to a point where 
many organizations employ thousands of men, we still find 
that foremen are selected from the working force by the 
management for much the same reasons as would be recog¬ 
nized by the small employer or manufacturer in selecting a 
man from a group of ten or a dozen workmen to be a fore¬ 
man in his shop. As a matter of fact, industry is largely 
supervised, on the actual morking level, by men who have 
been thus selected from the ranks of the working force and 
placed in charge of other workers. 

Working Jobs and Supervisory Jobs Compared. —When 
a workman or a mechanic is assigned to do a job, he is 
primarily concerned with doing the necessary work in order 
to turn out a job which will meet with specifications fur¬ 
nished him. He is concerned with tools, machinery, opera¬ 
tions, processes, stock and other practical things that he has 
to handle as a workman. The foreman, on the other hand, 
is primarily responsible for getting the work done. In his 
capacity as a foreman he does not, as a rule, deal directly 
with the tools, equipment, materials, and machinery. In¬ 
stead of dealing with these things he has to deal with the 
men who do the work. He must plan and manage his work 
and his men so as to get the job done in a manner satisfac¬ 
tory to the management. In doing this he must select men 
to do the detail work and, in case there are any phases of 
the job which make it necessary to instruct the men, or plan 
their work for them, it is the foreman's job to work it out. 
The foreman is held responsible by the management for 
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getting all these things done and his success or failure will 
be proportional to the degree to which he can get the work 
done and at the same time handle his men so that they feel 
that they are being dealt with generally in a fair and square 
manner. 

All of the jobs which a foreman has to do as a supervisor 
call for good judgment, skill in the management and plan¬ 
ning of work, and real ability in personnel management. It 
is generally true that the job of supervising other men in 
the doing of their work is very often much more difficult 
than is the actual doing of the work itself. 

Under present conditions, most foremen learn to perform 
their supervisory functions on the job by the method of 
trial and error. In only a very few cases has any organ¬ 
ized attempt been made to give them any direct help or 
instruction which will assist them in handling their super¬ 
visory problems. 

The Foreman’s Assets. —Bearing in mind that a fore¬ 
man is, as a rule, selected from the working force for such 
reasons as those indicated in the preceding paragraphs, the 
fact will probably be recognized that the foreman, as he is 
found in industry today, has many assets, among which 
the following may be mentioned. 

1. He is accustomed, to getting results. This is an out¬ 
standing characteristic, for, regardless of difficulties, 
annoyances, breakdowns, insufiicient tools or equip¬ 
ment, or anything else that may occur he has the habit 
of getting practical results. This is certainly a valu¬ 
able asset and one that is worthy of more recognition 
than is sometimes given to it in setting up educational 
programs for employed foremen. 

2. He knows the details of his job better than anyone else 
in his department knows them. A successful foreman 
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has very much more than a general idea of how work 
can be done in his department. He has a detailed 
working command of exactly what is needed in order 
to produce the desired quality and quantity of work 
on time. 

3. He uses his prcLctical judgment, which is the result of 
a mastery of his trade plus years of experience, in a 
way that an inexperienced person can hardly appre¬ 
ciate. No satisfactory sutetitute has been found for 
the type of practical judgment which a man acquires 
through years of experience supplementary to a mas¬ 
tery of his trade or occupation. 

4. He knows his men and knows how to deal with men in 
order to get the best results out of them. In order to 
function as a foreman it is absolutely necessary to deal 
with men with regard to their individual character¬ 
istics and abilities. 

Regardless of how elaborate a program of personnel 
management may be established in an organization, the 
foreman on the job, who stands next to the workers 
on the job’ is the personnel manager de facto, whether 
the faet is recognized or not. Successful systems of 
personnel management recognize this fact. 

5. He possesses at least the necessary knowledge and skill 
to meet the demands of his job. This is an asset and 
a characteristic of foremen which should be fully 
recognized and ai)preciated. No foreman can continue 
to serve industry in the capacity of foreman unless he 
possesses at least the minimum degree of knowledge 
and skill necessary to hold down his job. As stated 
before, this fact should be clearly recognized in all 
plans for setting up and organizing educational pro¬ 
grams for industrial foremen. This item probably 
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includes all of the items previously listed under this 
heading. 

The Foreman’s Liabilities. —The foreman’s assets so far 
overbalance his liabilities that there is some danger of giv¬ 
ing the wrong impression through mentioning or listing out 
items which might be classified as liabilities. It would, per¬ 
haps, be better to consider the following items merely as 
characteristics which should be recognized and evaluated 
in connection with the setting up of plans for conference 
work. 

1. A foreman thinks in terms of concrete experiences and 
is apt to have some difficulty in thinking in terms of 
general principles. This characteristic is a peculiarly 
natural one and is a logical result of his training 
and experience. His knowledge is exceedingly specific 
and he has much more of it than he is usually con¬ 
scious of himself. Experience in foreman conference 
work has demonstrated that it is worth while to help a 
foreman analyze his job and organize what he already 
knows. Such work makes his fund of information and 
his specific knowledge and skill of increased value to 
him in dealing with his problems on the job. 

2. He is a good deal of an individualist. It is entirely 
natural that a foreman should place the interCvSts of 
his own department above those of any other depart¬ 
ment of the concern which employs him. While this 
is listed as a liability it may very often be turned into 
an asset by bringing the foreman into such a frame of 
mind that he will cooperate with other foremen and 
at the same time maintain his interest in his own de¬ 
partment. 

3. He tends to use rule of thumb methods. Again this is 
a very natural characteristic for a practical man to 
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have. There are, however, many cases where the rule 
of thumb method is not the best. On the other hand, 
it is not at all unusual to find that many rule of thumb 
methods of doing things will stand close inspection— 
scientific investigation and check up will often justify 
the so-called rule of thumb procedure which has been 
developed on the job as a result of long experience. 

4. He tends to make decisions on the basis of a ‘^hunch.^^ 
The statement is often heard in industrial and business 
organizations, ‘'D—n your hunch. I want facts.'' This 
remark indicates the degree to which men of a certain 
type of mind tend to discount the “ hunch.It is 
doubtless true that it is inadvisable for a man in a 
supervisory capacity to do business, to too great an 
extent, on the basis of his ‘‘hunches.Recent investi¬ 
gations by x)sychologists, however, have tended to 
make the so-called hunch quite respectable as an ele¬ 
ment in making decisions. According to these authori¬ 
ties the 'Mmnch,^^ so called, is not a wild guess, but is 
a type of practical judgment or decision arrived at 
subconsciously; that is to say, without any conscious 
process of thinking out the problem. Recent investiga¬ 
tions on this subject have pointed out the value of this 
sort of judgment and have shown that it is really 
based upon past experiences, many of which may have 
been forgotten as such. An eminent writer on prac¬ 
tical psychology. Dr. Donald A. Laird of Colgate Uni¬ 
versity, has brought out some reassuring facts relative 
to this matter and has shown that the so-called 
“hunch’* is an exceedingly valuable thing, much more 
trustworthy than is commonly supposed.^ 

1 See an article entitled ‘ ‘ Trust Your Hunch, ^ ^ in the Dearborn 
Independent, Aug., 1926. 
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What ShoiQd Be the Characteristics of an Educational 
Program for Employed Foremen? —The objectives of such 
a program will be at least partly indicated by the preceding 
incomplete list of assets and liabilities. Probably one of 
the outstanding objectives of such a program should be to 
help the foremen to analyze his job and his responsibilities 
and to promote constructive thinking relative to his job in 
all of its aspects. A man of the foreman type docs not need 
miscellaneous information about general technical and ad- 
ministrative matters as much as he needs to have the knowl¬ 
edge which he already possesses better organized in order 
that it may be of more direct utility on the job. 

Training courses organized in terms of general objectives 
are of very limited value in dealing wdth the foreman for 
the puq)ose of helping him to become more efficient on the 
job which he has. For example, abstract information con¬ 
cerning business administration, production engineering, 
plant organization and similar topics would, in all proba¬ 
bility, 1)0 so foreign to his immediate problems that he would 
see no opportunity to apply the information furnished. 
Technical courses in mathematics, chemistry, psychology, 
mechanics and various engineering subjects likewise have a 
limited utility, or no utility at all, in accomplishing the indi¬ 
cated objectives of an educational program with employed 
foremen. Many attempts have been made to set up training 
courses for foremen which fail to consider the imme¬ 
diate job which the foreman has; the responsibilities which 
he has to meet day by day are completely lost sight of, and 
time and attention are devoted to giving the man *^cold 
storage'' instruction relative to the duties of the superin¬ 
tendent or manag(?r. Such instruction is more than likely 
to miss the point entirely, so far as the man on the job is 
concerned, and is also likely to make him dissatisfied with 
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the position which he has and get the notion that the only 
worth-while thing for him is to secure a promotion to a 
higher executive position. It is a serious question as to 
whether a real service is rendered when the principal result 
of educational work is the increase of dissatisfaction on the 
job. 

The Conference Procedure. —Experience in a wide 
variety of industries in practically every section of the 
United States has demonstrated that the conference, as an 
educational procedure with employed foremen, is remark¬ 
ably effective in dealing with such objectives as are indi¬ 
cated in this chapter. Part I of this book describes the con¬ 
ference procedure in considerable detail. The chapters 
which follow in Part II contain a carefully selected array 
of sample material such as outlines of objectives, samples of 
blackboard w^ork with explanations of same, cases and ques¬ 
tions which have been found to work wtU in conference 
work and a few reproductions of actual analyses. This ma¬ 
terial is included with the thought that it may be of direct 
value to conference leaders of limited experience and of 
incidental value to men of wide experience in this field of 
work. 



CHAPTER X 


CONFERENCE TOPICS AND OBJECTIVES 

Preliminary. —The purpose of this chapter is to supply 
some specific iiifonnatioii relative to conference topics and 
the outlining of objectives for conference work with groups 
of foremen and supervisors, with the thought that such in¬ 
formation will be of direct assistance to conference leaders 
of limited experience. 

Characteristics of Conference Topics. —It has already 
been pointed out that the conference is suitable for use with 
groups of experienced individuals who are expected to exer¬ 
cise judgment in handling problems or situations which 
arise in connection with their work. 

Generally speaking, i)roblems appropriate for conference 
discussion are of the type for which there is no single or 
definite answer, as for example—‘‘How can a foreman best 
deal with the careless worker?” ‘'What is the best method 
of breaking in a green man?” “What can be done to 
promote real cooperation and team work?” These and 
other specific problems and questions would naturally come 
to the surface in connection with conferences on the gen¬ 
eral topics, “Carelessness on the Job,” “Breaking in Green 
Men,” and “Cooperation,” respectively. Conference dis¬ 
cussion of specific problems associated with such topics can 
be handled in such a way as to draw upon the experience 
of the group members. In other words, little or no subject 
matter new to the foreman or supervisors would need to 
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be introduced by the leader in order to secure valuable and 
detailed consideration of problems related to topics of this 
nature. 

Topics such as ^‘Wage Policy/' '‘Problems of Distribu¬ 
tion," "Selling Costs," and "How Our Product Is Mar¬ 
keted" would constitute a group of subjects which would 
obviously have to be handled in a foremen’s meeting almost 
entirely by the informational procedure. 

In handling such topics as "Training Workers" and 
"How to Administer First Aid" it would be necessary 
actively to teach a group of foremen. These topics and 
others of a similar character which involve the ability to do 
something practical are always most effectively put across 
by doing a complete instructional job. 

Objectives for Conference Topics. —One of the most 
important things for a conference leader to do is carefully 
to think out and formulate his objectives in advance of try¬ 
ing to conduct a conference. Objectives may, of course, be 
stated or described in a great variety of ways. The exact 
wording is not imi)ortant, more especially because of the 
fact that conference objectives are, in the majority of cases, 
neither written down in advance nor referred to directly 
during the work of a conference. 

The major or principal objective of a. conference is often 
indirect ^ and, usually, it is not possible to attain it "in one 
jump." It is therefore necessary to work toward the major 

1 An indirect objective is one which is known to the conference 
leader but which is never announced to the group. To announce 
such an objective as the one given above would tend to create the 
impression that the group members were falling down to some extent 
as foremen. This would set up a rcvsistance which would, in turn, 
tend to neutralize any constructive results which might otherwise be 
secured. 
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objective through a series of progressive steps. These in¬ 
termediate steps are often referred to as minor or subsidiary 
objectives. 

Examples of Conference Objectives.— 

Topic, '^Interest in the Job'* 

Major Objective {Indirect) 

To get the foremen so tliat they will apply interest 
factors intelligently in dealing with their men, in order to 
get them interested in their jobs. 

Miywr Objective 

1. To bring out tlie fact that there are many factors 
which affect a man's attitude relative to wanting to work 
on his job. 

2. To secure the appreciation of relative values of dif¬ 
ferent interest factors wnth different ty])es of men. 

3. To secure an undei^tanding of how the different 
interest factors can be applied in practice on the job. 

Major and Minor Objectives. —In the preceding example 
it should be clear that the three minor objectives, or sub¬ 
objectives, would be easily recognized by the group mem¬ 
bers during the conference* proper. It would, therefore, be 
unnecessary to announce them or advertise them in any 
way. The major objective—the one which would really 
count—would be expected to become apparent on the job 
I)erhaps we(‘ks aft(*r the conference was over. This would 
come about through improvement in practice on the part 
of the foremen. 

Other Examples of Objectives.— 

A. Conference Tojne, Safety and Accident Prevention*^ 
Major Objective {Indirect ): 
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To reduce the number of accidents in the plant to 
the absolute minimum. 

Minor Objectives: 

1. To bring out, by analysis of cases, the actual or 
fundamental causes of accidents in the shop. 

2. To identify the foreman’s responsibility in each 
case. 

3. To find practical ways in which each foreman 
can best meet his responsibility for safety first on the 
job. 

B. Conference Topic, **The Handling of Written Or¬ 

ders^* 

Major Objective (Indirect) : 

To secure a reduction in the number of mistakes 
made in handling written orders in the shop. 

Minor Objectives: 

1. To secure an array of data illustrating the more 
common mistakes which are made in handling such 
orders. 

2. To identify the responsibilities of the foremen 
relative to incorrect, incomplete, and illegible orders. 

3. To bring out the cost elements involved in mis¬ 
takes in handling orders. 

4. To develo[) a desire on the part of each foreman 
to cooperate 100 per cent in the handling of orders, to 
the end that errors in practice may be reduced, if not 
entirely eliminated, 

C. Conference Topic, Analysis of Supervisory Job'' 
Major Objective (Indirect ): 

To stimulate the foremen’s job pride and get them 
interested in conference work. 
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Minor Objectives: 

1. To have each man make an inventory of his 
supervisory responsibilities. 

2. To have these responsibilities evaluated in vari¬ 
ous ways so as to develop the ability on the i)art of 
each foreman to view his job objectively from various 
angles. 

Summary.— Conference objectives such as those hero 
given indicate the general lines of procedure to be followed 
in conference work. They also tend to emphasize the dif¬ 
ference between a conference and the ordinary methods 
commonly used for imparting information or for giving 
instruction. 

In conducting a conference, a leader should know, defi¬ 
nitely, what he wishes to accomplish. He lias no subject 
matter to teach or put across and he must rely almost 
entirely upon getting the material for analysis, discussion, 
and conference consideration by drawing upon the experi¬ 
ence of a group of men. A confiTcnce leader must be 
able quickly to evaluate what is furnished by the men and 
utilize it in the best possible way to advance his objectives. 

The success of a conference leader is largely proportional 
to the degree to which he can deal constructively with all 
sorts of ca.ses, comments, ideas, and suggestions from his 
conference group. Also he must organize a mass of hetero¬ 
geneous experience in such a way as to advance the think¬ 
ing of the individual group members and the entire group 
as well. Finally, he must do all these things without 
being arbitrary or appearing to dominate the situation in 
such a manner as to inhibit the full and free discussion 
of all questions presented for group consideration. A con- 
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ference leader is likely to do all these things well in propor¬ 
tion as he has his objectives clearly thought out in advance. 

In addition to knowing his objectives or what he wants 
to accomplish, the conference leader must possess the requi¬ 
site degree of skill in how to do it. Some suggestions re¬ 
garding the organization of blackboard work and the u.se of 
different chart headings are given in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XI 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE SELECTION OF 
CHART HEADINGS 

Preliminary.—One of the Avays in which an inexperi¬ 
enced conference leader is likely to run into difficulties is 
through failing properly to arrange functioning data on 
the blackboard or chart, in order to direct the thinking of 
the conference group toward a desirable objective. As has 
been stated previously, the essential feature of conference 
woik is constructive thinking—an attempt by a group of 
experienced men to think; as clearly as possible in terms of 
the facts at hand, and to arrive at an aaswer or solution to a 
problem or question as a result of “thinking it through.” 

The question of conference objectives has already been 
discussed, the different types of objectives, direct and in¬ 
direct, major objectives and sub-sidiary or minor objectives. 

With regard to all the.se matters it now appears to bo 
desirable to give the conference leader of limited experi¬ 
ence some hints as to how an experienced leader actually 
determines the nature and form of his blackboard analyses 
and chart work. What does he have to guide him in deter¬ 
mining Avhat to do, what data to set up on blackboard or 
chart, and how to organize the data? 

Principles Involved in Chart Work.— It is obvious that 
some principles by which an experienced leader is guided 
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are involved, yet he may appear to develop his blackboard 
charts in ways that arc just about as mysterious as though 
he were pulling rabbits out of a silk hat. Although there 
is actually nothing mysterious about an experienced con¬ 
ference leader's technique, it is undoubtedly true that the 
arrangement of data on charts is one of the many phases 
of conference work in which skill counts for much. In ad¬ 
dition to having the necessary information with respect to 
the theory of the conference procedure and an understand¬ 
ing of how the experienced leader carries on his work, it is 
necessary here as in practically all phases of conference 
leadership actually to develop skill in performance under 
practical conditions in order to qualify as a competent 
leader. 

It would appear to bo perfectly obvious that a conference 
leader should always have in mind a major objective toward 
which he is working. As mentioned in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, a major objective can ordinarily be attained only by 
working through a series of progressive steps or subsidiary 
objectives, which arc often referred to as minor objectives. 

A most imperrtant item of operating information for the 
conference leader is therefore as follows: The series of steps 
or subobjectives can, for many topics,, be used as a reliable 
guide for the selection of chart or column headings. To 
illustrate the manner in which it works out, the following 
example with explanations is here presented. 

Topic for Conference Disciission with a Group of Foremen, 
**Safety and Accident Preventions^ 

Major Objective (Indirect ): 

To reduce the number of accidents to workers on the 
job. 
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Note; Obviously this objective is one which must be attained on 
the job, entirely outside of the conference room, and the degree to 
which it will be attained will depend to a considerable extent upon 
the effectiveness of the supervisory work of the foremen. Foremen 
can be expected to supervise work efficiently in proportion as they 
liave analyzed their responsibilities and figured out the best and 
most effective ways of meeting them. 

In preparing for a conference on this topic, the confer¬ 
ence leader should analyze the problem and identify in 
advance the principal ^‘thinking steps’^ for the actual con¬ 
ference. The chart headings which will be workable are 
clearly indicated in terms of the subsidiary objectives or 
scries of steps which, when covered, naturally lead up to¬ 
ward the major objective. 

1. The first step, or the first subobjective, would be: To 
analyze specific accidents which have happened and, so 
far as possible, identify the cause or causes of each. 

2. The second subobjcctivc might well be; To identify the 
foreman's responsibility in each case. 

3. The third step (third subobjective) would then bo: 
To figure out, in each case, the best or most effective 
ways in which the foreman can meet his responsi¬ 
bilities. 

These three steps, when completed, would probably repre¬ 
sent about all that could be accomplished in the conference 
room, and, as previously stated, the attainment of the major 
objective would necessarily have to be worked out on the 
job. This layout of subsidiary objectives clearly indicates 
the data likely to be most useful on the blackboard chart to 
be built up in the conference. The practical working ar¬ 
rangement might well be as follows; 
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Case 

Causes of 
Accident 

Foreman’s 

Responsibility 

How TO Meet 
Responsibility 






Such an outline for the blackboard or chart work of the 
conference leader provides a place for recording the '‘func¬ 
tioning data” which will come out during the discussion of 
the accident cases. 

Although the leader does not and need not explain to his 
conference group the methods by which he decides upon his 
chart headings, this presentation of the "inside informa¬ 
tion” as to how he works the problem out should make it 
perfectly clear that there is nothing mysterious about it. 
The fact that an experienced leader appears to build up 
charts and outlines easily and in an offhand manner does 
not mean that he is working without a jdan. At all times 
he must know* what he is trying to do. If he has his con¬ 
ference objective clearly in mind and is able to break down 
the major objective into a series of steps or subobjectives, 
each of which follows naturally the thought steps which a 
I)erson who was trying to think straight would naturally 
follow, the most difficult part of the blackboard or chart 
work is at least seventy-five per cent accomplished. 

Types of Chart Headings. —^The list of 27 specific chart 
headings which follows is not intended to be complete. It 
is, rather, presented here for its suggestive value. Experi¬ 
enced conference leaders will make innumerable variations 
in the more or less standardized "thinking formulae.” 
However, leaders of limited experience will probably, find 
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in the list a layout which will help them in handling almost 
any problem, topic, or case which may be expected to come 
up for consideration in conferences of foremen and 
supervisors. 

Samples of Chart Headings That Have Been Used to 
Advantage in Conference Work.— 


Error 

Cause 

Remedy 





Supervisory 

Job 

Managerial 

Problem 

Cost 

Elements 

Suggested Ways and 
Means of Keeping 
Cost Elements Down 






3 . 


Unsatisfactory 

Situation 

Causes 

What Can Be Done to Improve 
Situation? 

By the School 

By the Industry 
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What Man 
Does 

What He Must Know to 
Do It Intelligently 

Sources of the Neces¬ 
sary Functioning 
Information 





Situation 

Cause 

Effects 

Who Is 
Responsible 

Suggested 

Action 

OR Remedy 

Plus 

Minus 








Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Problem 


What to Do 
About It Now 


How TO Avoid Similar 
Situations in the Future 
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8. “ 

Problem 

Difficulties 

Involved 

1 

Possible 

Solutions 

Recommended 

Solution 






9 . 


What Is Wrong? 

Who Is to Blame? 

What Can Be Done 
About It? 





Unsatisfactory 

Situation 

Cause 

1 

Responsi¬ 

bility 

What Can be Done to 
Improve the Situation? 


1 




Case 

Foreman’s 

Responsi- 

BIUTY 

Foreman’s 

Mana¬ 

gerial 

Problem 

Difficulties 

Involved 

Suggestions as 
TO How TO 

Overcome 
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Things That 
Go Wrong on 
THE Job 

Due to 
Lack of 

Suggested Ways 
of Improvement 

Knowl¬ 

edge 

Skill 

Organized 

Instruction 

Supervision 
ON the Job 







What Data Are Needed 

IN Order to Plan 
Training Program? 

How TO 

Get Data 

How TO Use 
Data Secured 





Ideal* 

Situation 

Practical 

Standard 

Minimum 

Essentials 





What Is Wrong? 

Effects 

Who or What Is 
Responsible? 

Ways and Means 
of Correcting 
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Items for Which 
Provision Should 

Be Made 

1 

j 

Why 

Important 

Special Points to 
Be Safeguarded 





Points in Favor 

Objections 




Situation 

Possible Ways 

OF Handling 

Recommended 

Procedure 





List of 

Evaluation With Respect to 

Responsibilities 

Delegation 

Time Required 

Trouble 
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Job or 

Responsibility 

Foreman’s Rating 
OF Conditions 

Probable Cause 

OF Difficulties 





21. 

Error 

Effect 

Cost Elements 

Suggestions 
AS to Remedy 






‘22. 


Case or 
Situation 

Cost 

i P]lements 

What Foreman Can 
Do TO Reduce 





23. 


Work Jobs 

Foremen’s 


Depart- 

Payroll 

(List 

Responsi- 

Inspection 

MENTAL 

Jobs 

for Each 

biuty 

Points 

Job 

(List) 

Payroll 

Job) 

for 

Work Jobs 
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Job 

Operations 

Operating Points 





List of Items Numerical or Graphical Rating, Showing 
OR Factors Degree of Desirability or Importance 


Situation 

Cause of 
Error 

Proper Classifi¬ 
cation OF Case 

How TO Avoid in 
Similar Cases 






Case 

1 

Cause of 
Accident 

Foreman’s 

Responsibility 

How to Meet 
Responsibility 
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THE STHTABILITY OF DIFFERENT CHART HEADINOS FOR 

CONFERENCE WORK WITH DIFFERENT TYPE GROUPS 

Four type groups may be mentioned for the guidance of 
conference leaders of limited experience, to assist them in 
their general preliminary planning. They are as follows: 

A. Foremen and Supervisors. 

Where the general objective is to promote clear think¬ 
ing with respect to certain supervisory responsibilities 
and managerial problems, the chart headings which 
are likely to be most suitable will be found among the 
following: 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18,19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

B. Experienced Men from a Particular Trade or Industry 
When the general objective is to arouse the interest of 
such a group in a training program and, as a by¬ 
product, to secure a reliable occupational analysis for 
training purposes, the following chart headings have 
been found to work successfully: 12 and 13 in many 
cases, and 4, 23, and 24 for analyses of various types. 

C. Representative Advisory Committees. 

Where the general objective is to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of employer and employee groups in improving 
and expanding the local i)rogram of vocational educa¬ 
tion, the chart headings of maximum usefulness are 
as follows: 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, and 16. 

D. Vocational School Supervisors and Instructors. 

Many of the topics and chart headings which are suit¬ 
able for conferences with industrial foremen and su¬ 
pervisors are equally appropriate for vocational-school 
supervisors and instructors. In addition, however, a 
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few special chart headings have been found to be use¬ 
ful in conferences with vocational-school personnel. 
The more important chart headings which have been 
tested out in practice and found to work satisfac¬ 
torily with this group are as follows: 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 27. 

Examples of the use of a number of chart headings for 
conferences with each of the four type groups will be found 
on pages 165-169. 


CONFERENCE TOPICS 

In order to help conference leaders of limited experience 
to select appropriate topics and plan their work so that 
they may have a fair chance to make a successful start, the 
following list of 44 topics with suggested chart headings 
for each has been prepared. 


List op Conference Topics and Suggested Chart Headings 
FOR Each 


Topics 


Suggested Chart 
Headings 


Absenteeism.11, 18 

Accidents .5, 9, 10, 15, 27 

Apprenticeship and Apprentice Training.3, 16 

Care of Equipment.2, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Care of Tools.2, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Carelessness on the Job.1, 26 

Cooperation .18 

Cooperation between Industry and Trade 

School .3, 18 

Courtesy .6 

Departmental Job Analysis.4, 23 

Delegation of Responsibilities.19, 25 

Discipline.5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 

15 
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List op Conference Topics and Suggested Chart Headings 
FOR Each— Continued 


Topics 


Suggested Chart 
Headings 


Distribution of Supervision.19 

Effects of Poor Work in One Department 

upon Other Departments.15 

Fire Prevention.1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 

15, 16, 18 

The Foreman's Job and His Responsibilities.. 2, 19, 20, 25 

Handling Green Men on the Job.2, 4 

Hiring and Firing.10, 11, 15 

Instruction on the Job.2, 4, 19, 20 

Interest on the Job.25 


Job or Operation Analysis. 

Keeping up-to-date. 

Labor Turnover . 

Leadership . 

Loafing on the Job. 

Morale . 

Personality. 

Planning Work. 

Production Difficulties. 

Records and Reports. 

Rewarding men for Good Work. 

Satisfaction, Factors Promoting .... 

Safety Campaigns . 

Safety and Accident Prevention ..., 

Sanitation . 

Scrap and Waste. 

Selection of Men. 

Shutting down Plant or Department 

(Procedure) . 

Supervisory Responsibilities. 


4, 13, 24 
6, 14 

6, 22 
25 

5, 8, 9, 15, 18, 22 
9, 15, 18, 25 

25 

2, 7, 9, 14, 15 
9, 10, 11, 15, 21, 22, 25 
2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
15, 18, 21, 22 

5, 6, 8, 11, 17, 18 
25 

6, 18 

1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 18, 21, 22 
.5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
15, 18, 21, 22 
. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
15, 18, 21, 22 
.4, 12 

,6 

, 19, 20, 25 
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List op Conference Topics and Suggested Chart Headings 
FOR Each— Continued 

rr ^ Suggested Chart 

Headings 


Training Costs.2, 5, 12, 22 

Verbal Orders, Directions, and Suggestions .... 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

21, 22 

Working Conditions.2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 

21, 22 

Written Orders, Handling of.1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

21, 22 

Plant Organization Relationships.Develop Organization 

Chart 


EXAMPLES OP CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES AND APPRO- 
PRIATE CHART HEADINGS FOR SPECIFIC TOPICS 

Topic, ** Carelessness on the Job^* 

Note: This illustrates work with a Type A^^ group using 
chart heading 20. 

Major Objective {Indirect) : 

To prevent, so far as possible, accidents to men, 
tools, materials, and ecpiipment, caused by real or 
apparent carelessness on the job. 

Subobjectives: 

1. To analyze a sufficient number of actual cases of 
supi)osed carelessness to secure a rather comprehensive 
list of typical causes. 

2. To identify, as accurately as possible, the type of 
carelessness illustrated by each cause and to secure an 
appreciation on the part of the foreman of the differ¬ 
ence between (1) real and apparent carelessness, and 
(2) temporary and permanent carelessness. 

3. To develop the thinking of the group members 
with respect to how such errors, mistakes, and acci- 
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dents as are mentioned in the discussion may be avoided 
or minimized. 

The following chart headings naturally develop out of 
these subobjectives: 


Situation 

Cause of Error 

Proper Classifi¬ 
cation OF Case 

How TO Avoid in 
Similar Cases 

Foreman thinks 

1. Man not in- 

Not real careless- 

Foreman will check 

man is careless on 
the job. 

teres ted, 

2. Instructions or 
directions not clear. 

3. Inexperienced. 

4. Orders not 
fully understood. 

ness, man ignorant. 

up on himself and 
see that no orders 
are given to green 
men, unless he is 
sure that they have 
been properly in¬ 
structed. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Topic, ‘^Records mid Reports (Pulp and Paper Mill Fore¬ 
men^*) 


Note: Illustration of the development of chart heading 2, 
from the Conference objectives, working with a type 
Group, 

Major Objective (Indirect ): 

To secure improvement in the handling of reports by 
the foremen. 

Subobjectives: 

1. To identify the supervisory responsibilities of the 
foremen relating to reports. 

2. To identify the managerial job of the foremen 
relative to reports. 
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3. To identify the cost elements involved in defective 
reports. 

4. To develop thinking as to ways and means of 
keeping cost elements at a minimum. 

From the above, the chart headings used were as follows: 


Supervisory 

Job 

Managerial 

Problem 

Cost 

Elements 

1 Suggested Ways 
AND Means of 
Keeping the Cost 
Elements at 
Minimum 

General: 

To see to it that 
required reports 
are made out. 

To have reports 
made out accu¬ 
rately, legibly, and 
completely, and 
sent to superinten¬ 
dent on time. 

Inaccurate reports, 
delayed reports, illeg¬ 
ible reports, incom¬ 
plete reports, date 
missing, report not 
delivered to superin¬ 
tendent. 

Foreman to collect 
reports personally, 
check them, and take 
one copy to superin¬ 
tendent’s office. 

Send two copies to 
proper office by mes¬ 
senger. 

Specific example: 

To get report on 
weight of pulp 
loaded into car 

etc. 

To get an accu¬ 
rate, legible, and 
complete report of 
weight of pulp 
loaded. 

Refusal of ship¬ 
ment by consignee if 
mistake has been 
made. Inaccurate 

moisture test causes 
trouble and expense. 

Check scales per¬ 
sonally for each car 
loaded. 

Have pulp machine 
man and pulp in¬ 
spector check weights. 


General Toinc, Analyses of Pulp and Paper Mill Jobs^* 

Note: This is an illustration of a conference with a type 
group using chart heading 4. 

Major Objective {Direct ): 

To secure, from men thoroughly experienced in the 
particular type of work being considered, the essential 
data for an occupational analysis to be used for train¬ 
ing purposes. 
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Subsidiary Objectives: 

1. To analyze each job or operation in sufficient de¬ 
tail to secure a series of specific statements covering 
what the man does on the job. 

2. To secure, in connection with the discussions, spe¬ 
cific data covering what the man must know in order 
to perform each work job intelligently. 

3. To identify, as accurately as possible, the best 
sources of information for the technical knowledge 
needed by the worker on each job. 

The chart headings which correspond with these objec¬ 
tives would then appear as follows: 


Payroll Job, Drum Tender 


What Man Does 

What He Must 
Know 

Sources op 
Information 

1. Starts and stops 
refuse conveyors. 

Ix)cation and oper¬ 
ation of switches. 

Experienced man. 

2. Oil conveyor bear¬ 
ings 

Location of bear¬ 
ings and oil holes. 

When bearings need 
attention. 

Experienced man. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Illustration of the Development of Chart Headings, 
No. 3, with a Type “0*' Group 

Group: Representatives of employers and labor sitting with 
representatives of a city board of education to discuss 
the local needs for vocational training. 
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Major Objective {Direct ): 

To bring the local program of trade and industrial 
education into its proper functioning relationship to 
the industrial life of the city. 

Subsidiary Objectives: 

1. To identify situations which are unsatisfactory. 

2. To determine so far as possible the causes. 

3. To secure the best judgment of the group as to 
how to improve the situation through action (a) by the 
school board and (b) by the industry concerned. 

On this basis of this determination of the subsidiary 
objectives, the chart headings were developed as follows: 

Trade: Electrical Construction 


Unsatisfactort 

Causes 

What Can Be Done to 
Improve Situation 

Situation 

By the School 

By the Industry 

Method of en- 

School shops 

Organize and use 

Require appren- 

rolling pupils in 

planned without se- 

an advisory com- 

ti ces to attend 

electrical courses. 

curing advice of the 

mittee, employers 

school 4 hours a 

eto. 

industry. 

and labor. 

Give trade train¬ 
ing only to those 
employed in the 
trade. 

week for related 
technical instruc- 
tion. 

Use school as de¬ 
sirable source of ap¬ 
prentices for the 
trade. 


The preceding items are samples only. 

This is an illustration of a conference with a type 
group, using chart heading 16. 
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Major Objective (Direct): 

To develop an analysis of the essential features of a 
state apprenticeship law. 

Subsidiary Objectives: 

1. To identify the items for which provision should 
be made. 

2. To justify each item by stating specifically why it 
is important. 

3. To list out the special points that should be safe¬ 
guarded in writing the law. 

The chart headings which were used to organize the 
thinking of the group were as follows: 


Items for Which 
Provision Should 
Be Made 

Why Important 

Special Points to Be 
Safeguarded 

1. Stiitcment of the 
purpose of the law. 

etc. 

1^0 serve as a basis 
for interpretation. 

etc. 

a. That the primary 
puri)osc is to be the edu¬ 
cation and training of 
employed apprentices. 



h. To provide coordi¬ 
nation of the work of the 
state apprentice com¬ 
mission and the state 
board for vocational ed¬ 
ucation regarding ap¬ 
prentice training. 



etc. 




CHAPTER XII 


CONFERENCE MATERIAL 

Preliminary. —This chapter contains a carefully se¬ 
lected assortment of sample conference material. 

The samples of actual blackboard work are intended to 
suggest to conference leaders of limited experience some 
ways of organizing data which have been found to work 
out successfully in practice. 

A few excerpts from conference reports are also in¬ 
cluded for their suggestive value. 

The cases which are included are all ‘‘real.^^ Most of 
them were secured by the writer in foreman or leader train¬ 
ing conferences which he has conducted in various sections 
of the country. 

This material, together with that which is already avail¬ 
able in such books as ‘‘The Foreman and His Job^’ by 
Allen, should supply a conference leader with sufficient 
“ammunition^' to last him in almost any situation long 
enough to get a conference going in good shape on plant 
problems. 

Preliminary Inventory of Responsibilities. —The pre¬ 
liminary job analysis charts shown on pages 146 and 147 
have been found to be of value in the early stages of con¬ 
ference work with foremen. The men are asked to list 
out their principal supervisory responsibilities. This work 
of getting the list naturally involves considerable discus¬ 
sion. This is one of the first steps in helping a foreman 
to analyze and evaluate his responsibilities. 
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It is not at all essential to get this list 100 per cent com¬ 
plete. The value of it lies not in the chart itself but in the 
thinking which the man docs in making it out. 

Such a list of supervisory responsibilities may profitably 
be evaluated in a number of ways. 

The rating on Chart A shows the degree to which the 
foreman believes it to be desirable and necessary to give 
personal attention to certain of his responsibilities. A 
low rating (near 0) indicates that a given responsibility 
is delegated, almost entirely, to a sub-foreman or to an 
experienced workman. A high rating (near 10) indicates 
that the foreman does not delegate the responsibility very 
much, if any. 

The ratings on Chart B indicate the degree to which the 
foreman has trouble or difficulty in discharging his re¬ 
sponsibilities. A low rating here indicates little or no 
trouble or difficulty—a high rating indicates considerable 
trouble, difficulty or worry. The graph as shown on Chart 
B is sometimes called the foreman's ‘ Vorry curve. 

It should be perfectly obvious that charts similar to 
those here reproduced are very useful to a conference 
leader in that they help him to set up objectives for future 
conference work. 

Attention is particularly called to the fact that it is 
not important to attempt to get such charts as the above 
entirely complete and exact. The value of such charts 
lies in the direction of assisting foremen to think and to 
make a beginning in analyzing their jobs and identifying 
their responsibilities, 

A third evaluation which is often used is made with 
respect to the time distribution. 
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PRELIMINARY INVENTORY OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
ROUNDHOUSE FOREMAN 
Chart A 
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PRELIMINARY INVENTORY OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
ROUNDHOUSE FOREMAN 
Chart B 
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Shop Organization.— 

Experience with many foremen in a large number of 
organizations has demonstrated that the subject of shop 
or departmental organization is one which it is usually ' 
profitable to deal with in foreman conference work. Instead 
of making an informational presentation of the general 
plan of organization of the company, each foreman is 
assisted in working out a chart of his own job on which he 
indicates (1) his place relative to the higher plant execu¬ 
tives and (2) the organization which he supervises. Each 
individual takes his own job as the starting point in making 
his organization layout. 



ORGANIZATION CHART 
Made by 

Foreman Blacksmith, Southern Pacific Shops 
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ORDERS 

Cases and Points for Discussion 

1. Should a foreman ever give orders to men who are 
responsible to another foreman? 

2. A foreman sees a machine running which should have 
been shut down when the man who last used it was through 
with his work. He shouts out the following order: ‘' Shut 
that machine down, somebody.’^ Is there anything wrong 
with such an order? 

3. A foreman in a certain factory always took pains to 
be polite and courteous in giving his orders. He was 
accustomed to preface his orders with Please,or 
wish you would do this.^’ Is such a procedure to be 
recommended ? 

4. A boilermaker foreman gets the following order in 
writing. ^^Make one 50 gal. tank suitable for holding 
water, open at one end.^^ What should he do with this 
order? 

5. The foreman of the repair and alterations department 
in a largo oil refinery received the following written order: 
'^Move pump from where it is to where it ought to be.’’ 
There were several hundred pumps of all descriptions in 
this oil refinery. The result of this order was considerable 
talk and a lot of more or less aimless running about to 
find out what pump was to be moved. How might such 
an order be handled by a foreman? 

Note: In this case it happened that the person who issued this 
order expected the foreman to come to him for more information 
before starting the job. 

6. The store department in a certain shop received the 
following written order from a shop foreman: “Pour dozen 
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%( 5 " X IV 2 " bolts/^ The store has four kinds of bolts which 
might be used for filling this order, i.e., round head stove 
bolts, countersunk head stove bolts, carriage bolts, and 
ordinary machine bolts. Who is responsible if the wrong 
kind of bolts arc sent out on this order? Has the order 
clerk or counter man in the store department any re¬ 
sponsibility ? 

7. The foreman of a railway boiler shop received the 
following order in writing: Repair leak in oil tank.*^ 
There was no explanation as to what tank was meant, 
where the tank was located, or when the job was to be 
done. The foreman sent a man out to locate the job, and 
after three hours he located the tank in question. It be¬ 
longed to another department (Bridge and Building). By 
the time the job was located it was found that the tank 
had been painted and the persons in immediate charge did 
not want any work done on it. Result: Three hours wasted 
time. What was the trouble wdth the order as written? 

8. A locomotive comes into the shop with the head of 
the water tank damaged. The boilermaker foreman meas¬ 
ures up the job, a round bumped head, and orders a sheet 
of steel for a new head. The store reports back that no 
sheet of sufficient size can be found in the city. The 
superintendent of motive power takes the matter up and 
accepts the boilermaker foreman's suggestion to order a 
new head from the shop where the locomotive was buik. 
The superintendent of motive power writes duplicate 
memos on leaf of notebook. One of these goes to the 
mechanical engineer, the other to the shop superintendent. 
The shop superintendent turns his copy over to the boiler¬ 
maker foreman. While the boilermaker foreman has his 
copy of the memo in his pocket, the mechanical engineer 
calls him to his office and makes the following statement, 
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‘‘We cannot get a sheet large enough for that tank head 
so we are going to order a new head/^ The boilermaker 
foreman then throws his pencil memo away, thinking that 
the mechanical engineer will look after ordering a new 
head. The boilermaker foreman did not think it neces¬ 
sary for him to make a special form requisition, in view 
of what the mechanical engineer had told him. The result 
of this was that no order was written and the new head 
was not ordered until it was discovered three months after¬ 
wards that no order had ever been issued. About one 
month after the boilermaker foreman first became ac¬ 
quainted with the situation he made a verbal inquiry at 
the store department concerning the new head. The store 
department advised him that a tracer would be sent out. 

One result of this delay was that a tender had to be 
changed from one locomotive to another whenever an en¬ 
gine of the same type as the one originally damaged was 
delivered by the mechanical department to the operating 
department because the original engine had a tender which 
had been borrowed from another engine of the same type. 
This caused a good deal of unnecessary work. 

In the discussion of this case, the following points were 
developed: 

1, In the opinion of the foreman the mechanical en¬ 
gineer is not responsible for having jobs done. He 
is responsible for checking up on certain orders, 
especially those designated as special form orders, 
to sec that all material ordered complies with cur¬ 
rent standards. In view of this fact, it would be 
difficult to show that the mechanical engineer was 
responsible for failure to issue the original order. 

* 1 . All so-called special form requisitions originate with 
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the head of a department. In this case the shop 
superintendent is the man in whose office the order 
should have originated. 

3. Under ordinary circumstances a special form requisi¬ 
tion gets started on its way through the written or 
verbal recommendation or report of a foreman. It 
appears that these special form requisitions are issued 
about one-half of the time on the verbal recommenda¬ 
tion of the foreman. The other half of the time they 
are issued on written recommendations. 

4. The verbal inquiry at the store by the boilermaker 
foreman resulted in the promise of someone in the 
store department to send out a tracer. Because of the 
absence of any written requisition for a tracer the 
fact that no order was on file was not discovered for 
a period of two months after the original tracer was 
sent out. After an extended discussion of this case 
the following conclusions were reached: 

(1) If a carbon copy of every special form requisition 
was sent to the foreman concerned, such a delay 
as occurred in this case would be impossible. Had 
this practice been followed, the boilermaker fore¬ 
man would have checked up immediately if he 
failed to get his copy showing that the new head 
for the tank had been ordered. 

(2) If all inquiries concerning such matters were 
made in writing, the store department would auto¬ 
matically look up the original order. In this case, 
no attempt was made to trace the original order 
because the transaction was made by word of 
mouth. This again would be a double check on 
the situation and make it still more unlikely that 
such a mistake would occur again. 
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9. A written order signed by a foreman in a railroad 

shop called for a air pump throttle and a li/4" air 
pump governor for a locomotive which belonged to a con¬ 
tracting firm. This order goes to the store department by 
the regular route. A counter man sends the order back 
to the job by a ‘‘runner^’ because no air pump 

throttles are in stock. Someone in the shop tells the ‘‘run¬ 
ner that packing was what was needed on the job instead 
of what the order specified. Subsequently, packing for tho 
job was sent to the shop. The results of this transaction 
were as follows: 

(1) The shop had some packing which it did not need 
and returned the same to the store department with 
a credit requisition. 

(2) The original order was held at the store pending 
the delivery of the material called for. > 

(3) The foreman on the job found that the only way in 
which he could get the job done on time was to rob 
some other locomotive of its air pump throttle and 
governor.* 

(4) The engine for which the new throttle and governor 
were ordered went out of the shop with parts in¬ 
stalled from another engine without any charge for 
material having been made. 

Note: This case illustrates some of the things which may result 
from guess work and substituting verbal orders for regular written 
orders. It may be used to advantage as an illustration by the leader. 

10. A section foreman (railroad) was a little late in 
getting to work one morning. When he arrived his men 
had already placed the hand car on the track, ready to 
start out. When the foreman arrived the following dia¬ 
logue took place: 
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Foreman, “Who told you to put that car on the track 

Man, “We thought we would get everything ready to start out/’ 

Foreman, “Take that car off of the track.” 

(Men remove car.) 

Foreman, “Put it on the track.” 

(Men replace car.) 

Foreman, “Take it off.” 

(Men remove car.) 

Foreman, “Now put that ear on the track and remember who’s 
boss of this gang.” 

What qualities of leadership does this procedure indi¬ 
cate? 

Note: While this case illustrates a typo of foremanship which 
is rapidly becoming obsolete, it has some value for purposes of analy¬ 
sis. It is recommended for use at the beginning of a conference on 
orders, directions and suggestions. 

11. The sales department of a concern manufacturing 
oil well pumps sends in an order calling for 2% 2" pumps. 
What disposition should be made of such an order? 

12. A foreman in a structural steel plant gets on order 
for 12 12 X 12 I beams. The order is to be shipped to a 
city 125 miles distant. When the shipment is received the 
consignee finds that he has 12 12" I beams each 12 feet 
long. He ordered 12 12" I beams each 12" long. 

It should be noted that the order received by the fore¬ 
man carried neither feet (') nor inch (") marks. What 
was the foreman's responsibility in this case? Why? 

Example of Blackboard Work 

Railroad Shop Foreman Conference. 

Subject: Written Orders. 

Case: Foreman of blacksmith shop receives a written 
order for '‘5 connecting rods for switch stands, same as 
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made on order 12532, dated May 10, 1924/' (This order 
is received Jan. 25, 1926.) 


Error 

Effect 

Cost 

Elements 

Suggestions as to 
Remedy 

Order 

Nobody in shop 

Wasted 

Order should state speci- 

passed on 

knew what order 

time by all 

fically and clearly what is 

in this form 

12532, May 10, 

parties 

wanted. Reference to an 

by store 

1924 called for. 

concerned. 

order filled two years previ¬ 

depart- 

Man making 

Job de¬ 

ously should never be used 

ment. 

order fails to get 

layed un¬ 

on a written order. 


what he wants. 

necessarily. 

Store dept, should return 


A lot of time 


such an order to the person 


wasted on un¬ 


who made it and not pass it 

_1 

necessary talk. 


on to a shop foreman. 


INTEREST 

Cases for Discussion 

1. A shoemaker can earn from $4 to $5 a day making 
shoes in his own little shop in a small town. He is a fairly 
competent man who is able to make a pair of shoes com¬ 
pletely from the raw material to the finished ready-to-wear 
shoe. He closes up his small shop and goes to work in a 
shoe factory nearby, earning $8 a day performing one 
operation only. In the course of a few months he is back 
in his little shop better satisfied with the $4 or $5 a day 
that he can earn in that way that he was with the $8 a 
day wage on specialized factory work. What does this 
case indicate? 

2. The manager of a garment factory finds that changing 
operators from one class of work to another tends to re¬ 
duce interest in the work. The factory operates under 
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Sample of Chart as Worked out 


Name ok 
Order 

Number 

From 

To 

Purpose 

Work Order 
or Work 
Slip. 

2325 

Department. 

Foreman. 

Foreman. 

Department. 

Foreman. 

Man. 

Specify work to be done. 
Keep track of charges. 

Order on 
Storekeeper. 

4218 

1 

Any Fore¬ 
man. 

Store. 

Get material from Store. 


4219 

Roundhouse 

Foreman. 

Store. 

Get lubricants for loco¬ 
motive in service. 


4915 . 

Shop Fore¬ 
man. 

Store. 

Get material shipped to 
outside points. 


6317 

Shop Fore¬ 
man. 

Store. 

Give store advance infor¬ 
mation as to locomotive ma¬ 
terial needed soon. 

Store Com- 
p 1 e t i o n 
Order. 

2497 

Shop Fore¬ 
man. 

Store via 
runner. 

Notify store of completion 
of store order 4216. 

Store Order, 

4216 

Store to 
S u p t. of 
Shops. 

Foreman. 

Have shop make material. 

Purchase 
Requisition 
or (Ma¬ 
terial 
Requisi¬ 
tion) . 

4205 

Foreman to 
Supt. 

Mechanical 

Engineer. 

To get stock not regularly 
carried. 

Work Orders. 

. 

Form 30 
Serial 
No. 

Supt. of 
Shops. 

Foreman. 

Give information to fore¬ 
man concerning special jobs. 

Shop Orders. 

2384 

Supt. of 
Shops. 

Foreman. 

Keep track of costs on jobs* 
etc. 
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IN A Foreman Conference—Orders 


Errors or Mistakes 

Causes 

Remedies Suggested 

Insufficient information. 
Incomplete. Illegible— 
poor writing—dirty. Order 
(as written) could not be 
carried out. 

Person giving informa¬ 
tion on which order is based 
fails to give correct data. 

Too much hurry—car¬ 
ries in pocket too long. 
Conditions not known at 
the time order is v/ritten. 
Man doesn't know. 

Foreman can take time 
to find out from man just 
what is wanted and not 
sign any orders hurriedly. 

Foreman gives the neces¬ 
sary verbal orders to get 
job done. 

Conditions could have 
been known to man. 

Foreman gets only part 
of stu£F. Six weeks delay 
getting material. 

Order delayed. 

Wron^ kind of material. 

Matenal for some other 
department. 

Order incomplete, illeg¬ 
ible, delayed, incorrect. 

Abnormal demand. 

Material should have 
been secured before Store 
Order was issued (Opinion 
of Foreman). Order am¬ 
biguous, example, { Xli 
bolts, as explained else¬ 
where. Substituting ma¬ 
terial unintelligently. De¬ 
liveryman’s error. 

Delivery man doesn’t 
have information. Ex¬ 

change material not for¬ 
warded. 

Foreman may give ad¬ 
vance information to Store 
Dept., in some cases on 
S. O. work, return store 
order to store. 

Take matter up with 
Foreman before issuing 
substitute. 

Foreman can write on 
order where material is to 
be delivered and Store 
should mark to corre¬ 
spond. 

No trouble in past year. 



No trouble. 



Delayed order. Short of 
material when needed.* 

Delayed shipment. 

Give as much advance 
notice as possible. 

Sometime lost in the 
shuffle—delay in pick up. 


Recheck from Foreman 
to Store via runner. 

Stock delivered short. 

Insufficient on hand in 
store. 

Store should hold back 
order until delivery is com¬ 
pleted. 

Delay in getting material 
Too much material 
ordered. 

Foreman does not get 
information (duplicate 
order). 

No one definitely re¬ 
sponsible for anticipating 
needs on new equipment. 

Man issuing 9- order 
had insufficient informa¬ 
tion. 

Foreman can give infor¬ 
mation to his immediate 
superior and explain his 
position in the matter. 

Notify foreman if 9- is 
canceled or cut. Suggest 
that someone higher up in 
organisation issue 9-. 

No trouble. 



No trouble. 

1 
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the piece work plan. To what can you attribute the loss 
of interest in such a case? 

3. At the time of the Japanese earthquake a garment 
factory on the west coast received a large rush order from 
the American Red Cross. It was necessary that this order 
be completed in nine days in order to be shipped on a 
certain steamer. This rush order necessitated changing 
operations for the employees. In handling this situation 
the employees were guaranteed their regular wages and the 
importance of the work was explained to them. Under 
these conditions there was no evidence of decrease in in¬ 
terest in their work. What interest factors come into play 
in this case? 

4. In a certain large factory a young man nineteen years 
old was given a job in the boiler room, his work being to 
keep the ash pits cleaned out. The chief engineer sized 
this young man up as being a good prospect for a better 
job. At the first opportunity he transferred him to the 
engine room and explained that he was going to start him 
in on oiler’s work with the idea that he would eventually 
become a stationary engineer. After one week on this job 
the young man asked for his old job back. On being asked 
why, he stated that the new job involved too much respon¬ 
sibility. How would you explain this attitude ? 

5. In a plant manufacturing a line of high grade ma¬ 
chinery an expert mechanic is given the job of grinding 
threads on taps and gauges in the tool room. At the end 
of ten or twelve months this man asked for a transfer to 
some other class of work. He did not lose interest in his 
work, but because of the extreme accuracy required, to¬ 
gether with the accompanying eye strain, the job ‘'got 
on his nerves.” On being asked what he would have done 
had the transfer been denied, he immediately replied that 
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he would have quit the job entirely. Does this case denote 
loss of interest or something else? 

6. A man in a large machine shop is assigned to work on 
a largo boring mill. He is the only man in the shop who 
can handle this machine and get important work out in a 
reasonable time. At the end of eighteen months of this 
sort of work ho asks the foreman for a transfer, stating 
that it is a question of being transferred to another job 
or quitting entirely. On being questioned the man states 
that he has gotten into such a condition that he can hear 
the peculiar noise of the back gears on this maehine every 
night after he goes home. The foreman transfers the man 
to another job and after two months he asks for his old 
boring mill job back. What docs this case illustrate? 

LEADERSHIP 

Casi‘:s for Discussion 

1. A man at the head of a certain organization followed 
the practice of calling all of his assistants together when¬ 
ever any one of them made a mistake. He consistently 
followed the practice of calling dowm the entire group in¬ 
stead of calling each mistake to the attention of the person 
who made it. Does this procedure indicate good leader¬ 
ship? 

2. A certain executive discussed the shortcomings and 
mistakes of one of his assistants with the men under this 
assistant whenever the assistant was engaged in outside 
work. Is this good leadership? 

3. A foreman has developed the habit of never admitting 
a mistake. He always has a plausible alibi and is remark¬ 
ably successful at ^‘passing the buck.^^ How does this 
characteristic affect his leadership with his men? 

4. A foreman of a pipe-fitting gang was called upon to 
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lay an emergency suction line down to a stream back of 
one of the buildings of a paper mill to get additional water 
for a special purpose. The weather was cold and everyone 
concerned knew that it would be a disagreeable job to lay 
the pipe line. When the foreman got his men and materials 
on the job he said, ^^Come on boys, we want to get this 
job finished up.’^ He waded into the stream with his hip 
boots on before he asked any of his men to go in. The 
result was that the men did not grumble but went right 
ahead with the job. Was this good foremanship? Would 
this man have practiced better foremanship if he had 
stayed out of the water and directed the work to be done? 

5. A foreman was sent out to have his gang move a heavy 
transformer from a railroad car to a platform, a distance 
of about ten feet. When the timbers and skids had been 
placed and they were just about ready to move the trans¬ 
former, the foreman was called away. He asked one of 
his men to look after the job. When the foreman returned 
the transformer was down between the platform and the 
car. A few minutes after the return of the foreman the 
executive engineer came along, saw the transformer where 
it had fallen and asked, “Who did that?^’ The foreman 
immediately replied, did.’’ 

Did the foreman exhibit any of the qualities of leader¬ 
ship in this case? 

OABELESSNESS AND INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Cases for Discussion 

1. A man who had been employed on stills at an oil 
refinery for several weeks was transferred to a type of still 
with which he was somewhat unfamiliar. He was directed 
by his foreman to take a thermometer out of a certain 
still. The man had never done this job before. Instead of 
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removing only the thermometer the man unscrewed the 
thermometer well. This permitted gases and vapors to 
escape which caught fire and caused serious damage to 
equipment. Was this man careless? If so, how would you 
classify this sort of carelessness? 

Note: Through discussion, the members of the group may be 
expected to agree that this was a case of apparent carelessness, due 
to ignorance. The man was not instructed as to how to do this job. 

2. A machinist’s apprentice who had had considerable 
experience with belt-driven machinery but very little ex¬ 
perience with electrical machinery was told to start a 
15 H.P. D.C. motor. He had never started a motor be¬ 
fore. He asked for instructions as to how to start the 
motor and was told to close the switch and then shove the 
other handle over. He shoved the other handle over” so 
fast that both fuses were blown out and the work was 
delayed. Was the apprentice careless? 

Note: This was a case of apparent carelessness, due to ignorance. 
The instructions were not clear. 

3. A railroad shop painter who was working on a scaf¬ 
fold, finishing up a rush job on an engine tender, became 
so much interested in his work that he backed off the end 
of the scaffold, and was painfully injured. Was this a 
case of carelessness? Why? 

4. An electric welder working in an erecting shop fails 
to place the shields as furnished to him to protect other 
men working nearby. A man working on an adjacent job 
is badly ^'flashed.” Does this case illustrate carelessness? 

5. A laborer engaged in washing shop windows places 
his hand against a pane of glass and tries to shift his 
ladder. His hand is badly cut when it breaks through the 
window. In your opinion was the man careless? 
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6. An iron moulder helper in a railroad shop uses a 
track maul to rap a large pattern preparatory to drawing 
it from the sand. The maul rebounds and strikes the man 
in the forehead. What kind of carelessness does this case 
illustrate ? 

7. A foreman of a machine shop tells a man to make 

six springs of a certain diameter out of wire. The 
man has wound springs before but has never had occasion 
to wind one out of stock as heavy as In the course 

of a half hour the man looks up the foreman to tell him 
that the stock keeps breaking off and that he can’t get 
started. The foreman asks him a few questions about how 
far his tool is away from the job and other details and 
sends him back to the job. In fifteen or twenty minutes 
more the man comes around to the foreman again and tell; 
him that the stock breaks off every time he gets started 
with the spring. This time the foreman goes over to look 
at the job and immediately sees what the trouble is. The 
man drilled a hole in his mandrel for the,purpose of catch¬ 
ing the end of the but he failed to countersink the 
hole. This caused the wire to bend so sharply that it 
broke off every time the man started to wind the spring. 
The foreman told the man to countersink the hole and it 
would work all right. 

Could the foreman be justly criticized for not giving the 
man this information at the time he gave him the job? 

Would he have been meeting his responsibility better as 
a foreman if he had asked the man if he had ever made a 
spring anything like the ones wanted ? 

What, in your opinion, would be the best way for a 
foreman to avoid such a waste of time on the part of one 
of his men? 

8. The foreman of an assembling department was con- 
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fronted with the fact that defective equipment was, in 
some unknown way, going out of his department. The 
system of inspection and cheeking was such that it was 
extremely unlikely that these defective jobs could go out 
if all of the men who worked on the final assembling and 
testing work followed established practice. This situation 
naturally caused the foreman concerned a great deal of 
worry and embarrassment. He inquired of the men who 
were responsible for certain final tests on the equipment if 
they were making all of the checks and inspections re¬ 
quired, and they replied in the affirmative. The defective 
work, however, continued to come through. As a last re¬ 
sort, the foreman took up a position where he could watch 
a certain man work without the man knowing that he was 
being watched. He discovered that this man would slight 
about every third machine that he worked upon. This was 
strictly against orders and it so happened that all of the 
defective machines which had been going through showed 
defects which this man should have corrected, had he done 
his work thoroughl}^ The foreman confronted the man 
with the fact that he had discovered his careless and irre¬ 
sponsible procedure. The man fully expected to be fired 
then and there. The foreman, however, kept his head and 
explained the seriousness of the situation without losing 
his temper. After discussing the matter at some length 
he told the man that he might go ahead and work for the 
rest of the day, and that he would see him after working 
hours that night and let him know what he had decided 
to do about the case. It so happened that the foreman 
knew that this man had a family dependent upon him and 
that he was trying to buy a home on the installment plan. 
In the small city where this industry was located it was 
improbable that the man could have found employment in 
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any other factory. The foreman gave the man all of one 
day to think about what it would mean to him to lose his 
job that night. After working hours the foreman had 
another talk with the man and emphasized the importance 
of having the job done correctly and completely and finally 
wound up by telling the man he had decided not to dis¬ 
charge him then and there but gave him a chance to make 
good. The result of this ease was that the negligence of 
the man in his work was completely cured and from that 
time on he was thoroughly dependable. 

Note: In the discussion of this case the foremen of the plant 
stated that in their opinion the man was “roasted over a slow 
firo.“ The foreman who handled this man stated that if the man 
could be made to realize the seriousness of his carelessness on his 
job and do the work correctly that it would be better for the com¬ 
pany to keep him than it would be to break in a new man on the 
job. In the opinion of the foreman it was entirely possible that a 
new man might be even more careless than the old man and might 
cause an equal or even a greater amount of trouble. Does this case 
illustrate good or bad practice in handling workmen? 


COOPERATION 

Cases for Discussion 

1. In a certain manufacturing plant a foreman of one 
of the manufacturing departments has two repair jobs to 
be done, both of which are equally important and urgent. 
The foreman reports this situation to his superintendent. 
The superintendent sends an order through the master 
mechanic to the foreman of the repair and alterations 
department. This foreman has charge of a large force of 
mechanics and is responsible for having repair done 
throughout the plant. The plant where this case occurred 
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covered more than forty acres, and there were many build¬ 
ings of different types in which manufacturing processes 
were carried on. 

The foreman of the repair and alterations department, 
who, for convenience, may be designated as foreman B, 
proceeds to carry out the order received through his im¬ 
mediate superior, the master mechanic. He assigns two 
men to job No. 1, and these men go over to the manu¬ 
facturing department and start work on this job. With 
respect to job No. 2, he decided that it w^as advisable to 
have a certain amount of work done on this job in the 
shop, the idea being that the men who are working on job 
No. 2 in the shop will subsequently take their material 
over to the manufacturing department and install it. The 
foreman of the manufacturing department, who may be 
designated as foreman A, sees two men working on job 
No. 1 while so far as he knows, job No. 2 is not receiving 
any attention. Foreman A takes this matter up with the 
two men working on job No. 1; explains to them that he 
has two jobs that have to be done and requests one of the 
men to start on job No. 2. One of foreman B's men leaves 
job No. 1 and starts to work on job No. 2, with the result 
that progress on job No. 1 is delayed and work on job 
No. 2 is duplicated. Foreman B drops in to look over the 
job and finds that foreman A has changed his assignment 
of work and has an unpleasant argument with foreman A. 
Foreman B thinks that foreman A has interfered with his 
work. Foreman A did not realize that he was interfering 
and he took the action he did because of his anxiety to 
resume operations with his equipment. 

Note: A very profitable discussion of this case can be promoted 
by asking for suggestions as to how this particular situation could 
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have been avoided. In using this case in foreman conference work 
the following five suggestions have been secured from a number of 
groups of foremen: 

1. Foreman A could have asked Foreman B for infor¬ 
mation as to why job No. 2 was apparently not receiv¬ 
ing any attention. 

2. Foreman A could have taken the matter up with the 
superintendent for the purpose of finding out why 
job No. 2 was not being worked upon. 

3. Foreman B could have informed Foreman A with re¬ 
spect to his plans for handling the two jobs. 

4. The two men working on job No. 1 could have referred 
foreman A to their own foreman (B) before shifting 
jobs. 

5. Foreman A could have kept his finger out of the pie 
entirely. In view of the fact that lie was in the clear, 
having made his report to his superintendent relative 
to the two jobs to be done, he could have sat tight 
and waited for something to happen. 

These five possible ways of avoiding such a situation may 
be considered (1) from the standpoint of whether any kind 
of cooperation is involved; (2) whether the cooperation 
involved is along vertical or horizontal lines; (3) with 
respect to which is the best procedure in such a situation. 

2. In a certain chemical plant one of the foremen was 
designated as chief of the fire department. It was his 
responsibility to assume charge of the entire plant fire 
department whenever a fire occurred. One day a fire 
started in one of the warehouses connected with the plant. 
The fire chief directed his men properly and had them on 
the job with a sufficient number of streams of water to 
handle the emergency. A foreman from another department 
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who happened to be in the vicinity of the fire noticed that a 
man had a stream of water playing into a window opening 
below where the fire was burning. The foreman pointed 
out to the man who was playing this hose that the fire was 
higher up in the warehouse and that he should change the 
location of his stream. The man accepted this suggestion 
and changed his hose accordingly. The fire chief came 
along in a few minutes and used language resembling fire¬ 
works because the man was not following his orders as 
given. The fire chief knew that there was a large amount 
of benzol in the warehouse and his object in having this 
man play a stream of water in through the ‘‘cold^^ window 
was to drench it so that sparks from the fire in the upper 
part of the building would be less likely to cause an explo¬ 
sion. 

Note: In this case the foreman who made the suggestion to the 
man on the job did not know enough about the conditions to co¬ 
operate. This is a good illustration of how attempts to cooperate, 
where a man lacks sufficient information, are very likely to result in 
interference rather than cooperation. 

3. A fire occurred on the property of a certain railroad 
shop. Fire company No. 2 answered the call in the regu¬ 
lar way. The assistant foreman of the roundhouse ran 
over to the fire to sec if he could be of any assistance. 
When he saw that the captain of fire company No. 2 was 
on the job, the roundhouse foreman left the job of putting 
out the fire entirely in the hands of the captain. The job 
was handled satisfactorily and the fire was extinguished 
with comparatively small amount of damage, although it 
could easily have developed into a costly blaze. 

In this case the roundhouse foreman showed very good 
judgment and cooperation. The man who was designated 
as captain of fire company No. 2 and who filled that i)osi- 
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tion in emergencies was regularly employed in the shop 
as a machinist’s helper. In an emergency such as this, 
however, he immediately dropped his status of machinist’s 
helper and became captain of a fire company. While some 
foremen would have presumed to give orders to a man 
regularly employed as a machinist’s helper under such 
conditions, this foreman showed his good judgment and 
common sense by recognizing that the machinist’s helper 
and not he, was in charge of the work. 

4. In a plant manufacturing automotive electrical equip¬ 
ment a rush order was received from a certain manufacturer 
which made it necessary for two crews to work overtime in 
order to complete the order. The instructions were that the 
order was to be completed and then loaded into a freight 
car to be picked up by a freight train passing through 
the town at 2 A. M. This overtime involved two foremen, 
the foreman of the final assembling department, and the 
foreman of the final inspecting and testing department. 
The foreman of the assembling department went out to 
dinner early so as to be back on the job and have the work 
put through with a safe margin of working time. On his 
arrival at the i)lant after dinner, he found that the other 
foreman involved had just gone out to dinner. He looked 
into his department and saw that his men were working on 
a type of equipment for which there were no rush order, 
while the material that was supposed to be gotten out that 
night was not being worked upon. He went into the other 
foreman’s department, explained the situation to the men 
and directed them as to what was to be done. 

Note: This is a case which illustrates how a foreman is some¬ 
times justified in giving orders to men who work under the super¬ 
vision of another foreman. In this case the foreman who went into 
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another man^s department had full information so that it was not a 
case of interference, but full cooperation, not only with the other 
foreman but with the company. 

5. In a railroad shop the matter of handling orders for 
material was organized in such a manner as to cause fre¬ 
quent delays in the delivery of material for jobs. One of 
the foremen who had been caught two or three times and 
blamed for delaying a job where the real cause for the 
delay was slow delivery of stock, decided to accumulate a 
little surplus of material for emergency use. This was 
contrary to orders. By this method, however, he was able 
to get jobs out on time much better than he could other¬ 
wise have done. On one particular rush job he had the 
job done before the stock which was supposed to be used 
for it had been delivered to him. Does this case illustrate 
disobedience of orders or cooperation with the superin¬ 
tendent of shops? 

6. A machine shop foreman states that the liner castings 
sent to him from the foundry often have pieces of scrap 
or ^*shot’’ from, the tumbling barrel jammed into the cored 
holes. This results in a great deal of breakage of drills 
in connection with the first machining operation. The 
castings are delivered to the store department from the 
foundry and then charged out to the machine shop by the 
stock-keeper. 

Questions, 

1. Is the foundry foreman responsible for having the cored 
holes ‘‘clear^^ or does his responsibility end when the castings 
are cleaned and delivered? 

2. Is the store department in any way responsible for having 
the cored holes in the castings ‘^clear^^? 
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3. Is the man who chucks the castings, runs the drill in and 
breaks it off responsible for breaking the drill? 

4. What suggestions have you for correcting this difficulty? 

7. An electric railway company decided to build 50 new 
cars in its own shops. The mechanical engineer and the 
electrical engineer were ''at outs’' with each other. The 
mechanical engineer designed the trucks without consult¬ 
ing the electrical engineer who, in turn, ordered the motors 
without reference to the drawings of the new trucks. When 
the motors arrived they did not fit the trucks as built. It 
was necessary to do considerable machine work on the 
motor frames before they could be mounted. This extra 
work cost the company approximately $50.00 per truck or 
a total of $5000 for the entire job. 

Did either one or both of these men fall down in the 
meeting of any responsibilities which could be definitely 
classified as a part of their jobs? Why? 

8. A foreman needed 6 bars of tool steel for a special 
maintenance job for another foreman. Standard pro¬ 
cedure in this plant did not call for the approval of small 
orders of this sort by the superintendent. The foreman 
made a requisition on the purchasing department for the 
six bars required. The purchasing department ordered 3 
bars. The repair job was delayed. Who was responsible? 
Why? 
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SAMPLES OF BLACEBOABD WORE 

a. The Identification of Responsibilities 


Super¬ 

visory 

Responsi- 

BILITV 

Mana¬ 

gerial 

Problem 

Cost 

Elements 

Involved 

; Ways op Controlling 
Cost Elements 

Foreman 

To keep 

1. Time of men 

1 , ' ' 

1. Foreman can, to a 

is respons- 

equipment 

lost during break¬ 

considerable extent, antici¬ 

i b1e for 

in opera¬ 

down. 

pate trouble and have 

knowing 

tion. 


certainsp rep irts on hand. 

condition of 


2. Interruption 

2. Foreman can check up 

his equip¬ 


of work in depart¬ 

frequently on condition of 

ment. 


ment. 

3. Cost of emer¬ 
gency repairs. 

4. Interference 1 
with work of 
plant as whole. 

machines. 

3. Foreman can instruct 
his men with regard to the 
care of machines and see 
that his instructions are 
carried out. 


1). The Function of the Purchasing Agent 

In connection with the discussion of orders and delays 
on jobs because of slow delivery of material, the question 
was raised by the foremen as to the desirability of having 
a purchasing agent for the plant. Instead of sidestepping 
this question it was thoroughly discussed. The blackboard 
work done by the leader is here reproduced. 
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Purchasing Agent Job 

1. To purchase necessary stock and supplies at the lowest 
market price consistent with quality. 

2. To check all requisitions and determine if material is 
actually needed: (1) Check up with store room; (2) Fur¬ 
nish substitute; (3) Check amount; (4) Check kinds. 

3. Follow up orders and get prompt delivery. 

4. Keep in touch with the trend of commodities. 

5. Be familiar with general plant conditions. 

Having a Purchasing Agent in the Plant 


Advantages 


1. He is in a position to know the 
general requirements better than 
any individual foreman, 

2. He knows more about current 
prices than the foreman is expected 
to know. 

3. He has on file detailed infor¬ 
mation as to where all material and 
equipment can be had. 

4. Saves foreman’s time by at¬ 
tending to details on buying. 

5. Can order in larger amounts 
and thereby get better prices. 

6. Check on requisition as to 
quality and quantity. 


Disadvantages 


1. Sometimes cuts requisition in 
half. Note —Above could be elim¬ 
inated by cooperation between pur¬ 
chasing agent and foreman. 

2. He sometimes substitutes 
material not suitable for a particu¬ 
lar job. 

3. Too much red tape. 

4. Causes delays in getting ma¬ 
terial. (Exceptional cases offset 
by better prices obtained.) 
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c. Labor Turnover and the Job op the Employment 
Department 

Part 1. Labor turnover means losing an old worker and 
hiring a new man to fill his place. 

Part 2. 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1. When old man can be replaced 
by a new man who has l>etter quali¬ 
fications. 

1. Slowing down production, 
and resulting in increased cost cf 
production. 

2. Lowers morale. 

3. Damage to equipment. 

4. Increased number of acci¬ 
dents. 

5. Damage to finished material. 

Part 3. AyiaJym of Employment Department's Job 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1. Saves foreman’s time both 
during working hours and his own. 

2. Dept, has knowledge of entire 
plant and work to be done. 

3. Keeps records of all applicants, 

4. To keep record of all men 
employed in plant. 

5. Can furnish a better and larger 
group from which to select a man 
than any individual foreman could 
furnish. 

6. Keeps undesirable men out of 
plant. 

7. Is clearing house for transfers. 

8. Can have all records up to date 
and in one place. 

9. Is a definite place for appli¬ 
cants to apply for jobs. 

10. Can act as preliminary screen 
for applicants. 

1. Too much red tape. 

2. Sometimes wrong man is 
hired. 
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Part 4. Labor Turnover 


Cost Elements Involved 

What Foremen Can Do to 
Reduce Cost Elements 

1. Damage to tools and equip- 

1. Better instruction of new 

ment. 

men. 

2. Cost of hiring. 

2. Closer cooperation with the 
employment department. 

3. Cost of breaking in new men. 

3. Be straightforward with men. 

4. Lowered morale. 

4. Know your men and use 
your head. 

5. Increased cost of production. 

5. Improve working conditions. 

6. Increased accidents. 

6. Cooperate with order depart¬ 
ments. 

7. Damaged material. 

7. Check up on all orders. 


Discussion of Preceding Example. —The blackboard 
work reproduced on page 173 is subdivided into four parts. 
These parts are discussed separately in the following para¬ 
graphs : 

1. By means of a brief preliminary discussion the leader 
secured a statement from one of the group members. 
This statement was accepted by the entire group as 
indicating their understanding of the meaning of labor 
turnover. 

2. This is an example of a pro and con analysis showing 
the advantages and disadvantages as supplied by the 
group. Some of these items were, of course, men¬ 
tioned because of questions asked by the leader. In 
the course of the discussion it became apparent that a 
number of the men felt that a lot of their troubles 
with respect to labor turnover were due to the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the employment department. There was, as 
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a matter of fact, considerable criticism and comments 
were made by several foremen to the effect that if each 
foreman were permitted to hire his own men, a lot of 
these difficulties would be eliminated. The leader 
therefore proceeded to make an analysis of the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of having an employment de¬ 
partment. This is shown as specimen three. 

3. The inventory of advantages and disadvantages of 
having an employment department includes only such 
items as were supplied by the group members. These 
items were secured in connection with the discussion 
involved in the analysis of cases. 

By the time the advantages had been listed out to¬ 
gether witl! only two rather general disadvantages to 
offset them, the group as a whole decided that the 
employment department really had a job in the plant. 
They were also brought to the point of seeing clearly 
that the real solution for many of the small annoy¬ 
ances and petty difficulties which had loomed so large 
at first, could easily be solved by a little real coopera¬ 
tion between the foremen and the employment office. 
Cooperation, of course, works both ways. 

4. Specimen No. 4 shows another inventory of items re¬ 
sulting from a discussion of the specific cost elements 
involved in the procedure of breaking in new men, 
together with some suggestions as to what the foremen 
can do to keep these cost elements down to the lowest 
possible figure. 

EXCERPTS FROM CONFERENCE REPORTS 


The following report is included as a sample of a report 
or summary of the work of a foreman conference. This 
is cut from an actual report and appears here just as it 
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was prepared to serve as a summary of discussion for the 
members of the conference. This report also illustrates a 
good example of conference work where all of the data and 
all of the suggestions were secured from the group. 

a. Session on Labor Turnover 

The subject of “Turnover” was explained by the leader 
and the following case offered for discussion: 

Case: In one plant about half of the persons who are 
hired leave at the end of the first four or five days. What 
are some of the cost elements involved in this situation? 
What are some of the probable causes of it? 

After considerable discussion of the subject, the follow¬ 
ing chart was developed. 

Labor Turnover 


Section A — Cost Elements 

Section J5—How to Overcome 

1. Training new men. 

1. More careful selection of 

2. Hiring. 

help. 

2. Better handling of green men 

3. Slowing up production. 

while being broken in. 

3. More information as to what 

4. Damage to tools and equip¬ 
ment. 

6. Increased probability of acci¬ 
dents. 

6. Increased scrap or second 
quality material. 

7. Spoiled work. 

the job is before the man is hired. 
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EXPLANATION OF CHART—SECTION A 

1. Training New Men 

When it becomes necessary to break in or train a new 
man on the job, the time of the foreman or the instructor 
must be taken into consideration and also it must be real¬ 
ized that, while a man is learning, his production is gener¬ 
ally below standard. 


2. Hiring 

When labor turnover prevails in a factory or industrial 
plant, the production is not only slowed up but the cost 
of hiring new men must also be considered. 

This factor involves such items as cost of advertising, 
time spent in consulting with applicants, clerk’s time for 
making and filing records and a number of others that 
could be mentioned. 

3. Slowing Up Production 

Every time old labor leaves and new labor is employed, 
production slows up until the new men are either trained 
or familiarized with the work. 

4. Dannage to Tools and Equipment 

A new worker coming into a plant and not being familiar 
with the tools and equipment is far more liable to damage 
same than an old worker. 

5. Increased Probability of Accidents 

After the preceding items had been discussed, it was 
decided and cases were shown wherein that new labor was 
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more liable to accidents than old due to lack of knowledge 
of the plant and equipment. 

6. Increased Scrap and Second Quality Material 

During the training period, new labor often turns out a 
grade of work which, while not completely spoiled, is not 
up to the standard specifications. Such work often has to 
be disposed of as second quality goods. 

7. Spoiled Work 

There is also a likelihood of a new man spoiling consid¬ 
erable material until he becomes familiar with the work 
he is assigned to do. 

EXPLANATION OF CHART—SECTION B 

The first suggestion was offered by Mr. - and is 

applicable to the hiring of new men in a fertilizer plant. 

1, More Careful Selection of Men 

First, an applicant's past experience must be consid¬ 
ered, and when possible, workmen should be secured who 
have formerly worked in the plant and whose records are 
satisfactory. The reason for this is that a man who has 
formerly worked in the plant is familiar with the equip¬ 
ment and trade terms and has a knowledge of the material 
used and where it is stored. 

Mr.-also stated that an applicant’s eyesight and 

hearing should be good, and any physical disabilities he 
might have should be carefully checked. Mental qualities 
should also be considered. Reading and writing are not 
necessary but the applicant should be able to speak Eng¬ 
lish. He should also be able to weigh a wheel-barrow of 
material. 
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2. Better Handling of Green Men While Learning 

It was decided that the turnover could be controlled to 
some extent by more careful handling of new men when 
first reporting to work. This could be done by giving close 
attention to the orders that are issued and seeing that they 
are understood. 

3. More Information as to What Job Is Before Man Is 

Hired 

It was thought that if a man was told plainly just what 
the job was and what would be expected from him, it would 
give him a chance to decide whether or not he would like 
the job before reporting for work. 

ANOTHER EXCERPT FROM A CONFERENCE REPORT 

b. Responsibilities Reiative to Written Orders 

Case: The foreman of the car machine shop receives an 
order, issued from an outside point on the system, calling 
for one pair of 33" engine truck wheels mounted on 
axles, 54" between hub faces for XYZ Engine No. 5. No 
sketch was furnished with the order. 

Note: The XYZ R.R. had recently been taken over by 
the-System and the foreman had no means of know¬ 

ing whether or not some unusual standards were in use on 
its engines. He was in doubt as to what to do with the 
order—whether to fill it or return it for verification. The 
foreman knew that 6l^" was not a standard axle. He also 
knew that 54" was 2" more than the standard distance 
between hubs. 

Question: What is the responsibility of the foreman who 
receives this order? 

Two possible procedures were analyzed as follows: 
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Procedure No. 1 
Fill Order as Received 


Disadvantages 

1. Foreman sidesteps a responsi¬ 
bility. 

2. Lack of cooperation. 

3. Waste of labor and material 
if the order is incorrect. 

(a) Shop labor. 

(b) Stock. 

(c) Transportation. 

(d) Labor at outside points. 

4. Possible holding of power out 
of service. 

5. Possible delay on the job. 


Procedure No. 2 


Hold for Verification 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1. Foreman uses his head and 

1. Slight delay in case order is 

gives company advantage of his 
practical judgment. 

incorrect. 

2. Foreman cooperates with 

2. Chance for foreman to bring 

management. 

3. Waste of material and labor is 
avoided. 

4. Time is saved all around. 

5. Job is completed sooner in case 
of error. 

criticism upon himself. 


Advantages 

1. Time is saved if the order is 
correct. 
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During the discussion the following question was raised: 
‘^Why should a foreman worry about such an order? Why 
not go ahead and fill it ? If a mistake has been made the 
foreman has an air-tight alibi/^ 

The majority of the foremen thought that a foreman 
was expected to use his head on the job, otherwise the com¬ 
pany might just as well let clerks, who knew nothing of 
practical shop work, handle orders and assign work to the 
men. 

The following suggestions were made by the group as 
to ways of avoiding this and similar difiBculties; 

1. The man who issued the order should have realized 
that the dimensions were unusual and have added to 
his order some statement such as ‘‘Figures have been 
checked and are O.K.^’ 

2. Sketch could well have been supplied with the order. 

3. The original order may have been correct but a clerk 
in copying it might have introduced the error. Such 
things have happened before. More careful work by 
office clerks would save a lot of trouble in the shop. 

4. A foreman who issues an order for something which 
is not standard could specifically check and sign the 
order. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CASES FOB USE IN FOREMAN 
CONFERENCES 

1. In a large glass works, much of the work required the 
use of cotton gloves. Tlic company had been following the 
practice of buying gloves in quantity at a cost of 31 cents 
per pair. The first pair was given to a new employee and, 
as occasion demanded, employees could purchase additional 
gloves at 10 cents a pair. It had been observed for some 
time that nearly every person in the city had at least one 
pair of gloves for use in tending the furnace and for many 
other i)urposes, including gardening work, etc. The bill for 
gloves was averaging $350 per month. 

This question was brought into a foreman conference and 
discussed from the standpoint of whether any improvement 
could be made. The foremen recommended charging the 
new employees 15 cents for his first pair of gloves and 15 
cents for each additional pair, with the understanding that 
the old gloves would have to be returned before new ones 
would bo issued. This change was much more drastic than 
anyone connected with the management would have felt 
like recommending. The results secured were indicated by 
the fact that the monthly cost of cotton gloves droi)ped 
from $350 to $140. 

2. A certain plant had found it very difficult to reduce 
the amount of tardiness on the part of shop employees. 
Deductions from pay and general orders posted on bulletin 
boards seemed to have but little effect. This question was 
placed before a foreman conference. It was decided that 
the most important cause of tardiness was the fact that 
office employees were not required to get to work on time 
as were the shop employees. Entrance to the factory and 
entrance to the office were in close proximity. The fore¬ 
men reported that they believed that, if the management 
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were to require office employees to report promptly at a 
specified time, the number of cases of tardiness of shop 
employees could be reduced. This action was taken by the 
management. The foremen were left to handle their part 
of the problem, and the difficulty disappeared within two 
days. 

3. For a long period of time a certain street car division 
operated cars of exactly the same pattern. Owing to operat¬ 
ing conditions it became necessary to operate two or three 
other cars of a slightly different design on this division. A 
great many minor accidents occurred as the result of pas¬ 
sengers stumbling on the top step of the new type of car. 
These minor accidents all hapi)ened to passengers who were 
accustomed to riding in the street cars every day. Investi¬ 
gation showed that the top step on the one type of car was 
IY 2 inches higher than on the regular car. 

4. A conductor on a street car was called down by an 
inspector for reading a newspaper while on duty. The 
I)enalty assessed was one week without i)ay. The facts in 
the case were -as follows: The conductor was not reading 
the i)aper but had just sto])pcd his car to hel}) a lame pas¬ 
senger off. The passenger gave him the paper and the con¬ 
ductor was putting it up in the top of the car behind the 
bell rope when the inspector saw him. 

This case illustrates injustice to a man due to a superior's 
snap judgment and may be used to bring out similar cases 
where unjust treatment will tend to sour a man^s attitude 
toward his job. 

5. A motorman noticed a broken rail. He passed over it 
slowly and notified the first inspector wliom he met. In the 
meantime another car came along at high speed and was 
derailed. Did the first motorman meet his responsibility 
completely? Was the second motorman careless? 
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6. A painter at work on the roof of a trolley car in the 
repair shop noticed that a trolley wheel was imperfectly 
mounted and reported it to his foreman. The foreman 
painter called attention of the foreman electrician to it and 
the wheel was fixed before the car^left the shop. The con¬ 
dition of this wheel mounting was dangerous, as at one 
time a trolley wheel had come loose and killed a person 
in the street. What sort of cooperation does this case 
illustrate ? 

7. A loaded ice wagon broke down on an important 
street, blocking the street car tracks. An inspector called 
up the wrecking crew. The foreman of the wrecking crew 
decided that the best way to disi)ose of the matter was to 
jack up the ice wagon and replace the wheel, which had 
come off of the axle. Just as the men were about to replace 
the wheel a high official of the company came along in an 
automobile, looked the situation over, and ordered the jack 
“ kicked'’ out from under the ice wagon and gave orders 
to push the wagon to one side so as to open the line. As a 
result of this procedure the ice wagon was upset, ice was 
scattered over the street, and the wagon was thoroughly 
wrecked. The wheel would have been replaced in a few 
minutes had the foreman of the wrecking crew not been 
interfered with. What points are illustrated in this case, 
so far as good public relations and similar matters are 
concerned ? 

8. A motorman who had been instructed not to enter a 
magnetic zone until the car ahead of him had passed com¬ 
pletely through the switch went into a magnetic zone con¬ 
trary to instructions, causing the switch to be thrown under 
the preceding car and resulting in a collision with a car 
coming in the opposite direction. Considerable damage was 
done to both cars, several passengers were injured, service 
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was delayed, and one car was derailed. Does this case illus¬ 
trate a type of carelessness? 

9. A supervisor thinks that his men are not sutficiently 
experienced to be given a certain job without undue expo¬ 
sure to accident. He is -over-ruled in his objection by his 
superior, and he assigns men to the task. Injury to a man 
results. 

(1) To what extent is the superior responsible in this 
case? 

(2) Should the supervisor have flatly refused to allow 
his men to go on this job, thus placing himself in a 
I)osition which might result in a rei)rimand or pos¬ 
sible separation from his job? 

(3) To what extent should the supervisor have acted to 
prevent his men being assigned to this wprk? 

10. A bank in which many employees in a certain plant 
have their savings fails. Shortly after the news is received 
a number of minor accidents occur. Could it fairly be 
stated that these accidents were due to carelessness? What 
type ? Cause ? 

11. An employee in a chemical plant opened valves in the 
wrong order with the result that 1,000 gallons of alcohol 
were discharged into the harbor. The man had been at work 
in the department for ten days, during which time he had 
operated the same valves on several occasions without mak¬ 
ing a mistake. Was the man careless? If so, what was the 
probable cause? 

12. A locomotive engineer pulls up to a ferry slip. After 
coming to a complete stop he starts up and runs his engine 
into the water. The ferry boat was not there. What type 
of carelessness does this case illustrate? 
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13. An outside construction foreman for a light and 
power company was ordered to install a new line on poles 
carrying high-tension wires. It was a hurry-up job. The 
pole line ran over some rather rough country. At one 
point a pole was practically at the bottom of a ravine. 
After the new cross arms had been attached 8 feet below 
the '^hot^' wires and new copper had been strung on the 
cross arms, a foreman permitted the men on the truck to 
'Hake up’’ on tlie wire by attaching the wire directly to the 
winch on the truck. A lineman was stationed on each cross 
arm for the purpose of making permanent fjistenings to the 
cross arms as soon as the proper tension had been secured. 
The man on the pole at the bottom of the ravine had taken a 
piece of wire and twisted it around the cross arm, making 
about one turn for the purpose of holding the wire down at 
that point while the slack was being taken up. In taking up 
the slack from the truck this temporary holding device gave 
way; tlie new wire jumped up in the air and came in con¬ 
tact with the 22,000-volt line. Two men in the truck were 
seriously burned; one of them subsecpiently died. It was 
ascertained afterwards that it was contrary to good prac¬ 
tice to attach a wire under such conditions directly to a 
winch. A rope should have been used. Furthermore, there 
was no reason why the line on the toy) cross arm could not 
have been ‘'killed” as the customers on that line could have 
been supplied temporarily from another circuit. The fore¬ 
man took none of these precautions. 

This is a good example of taking unnecessary chances in 
order to do a hurry-up job. It was expensive both in life 
and property and actually slowed down the accomplishment 
of the work. 

The demonstration conference where the case was cited 
illustrated how one good case can promote constructive dis- 
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cussion and serve to bring out many points which will em¬ 
phasize to the foremen their responsibilities for efficient 
sui)ervision, including safe methods of doing work. 

14. A large tree growing on private property and over¬ 
hanging a State highway interfered with the construction 
of a new pole line. The foreman in charge of the job had 
authority from the state roads commission to trim all trees 
interfering with power lines. He ordered his men to make 
horizontal and vertical cuts near the top of the tree to give 
the necessary clearance. The property owner recpicstcd the 
foreman to have his men round off the top of the tree in¬ 
stead of ruining its shape by making the straight cuts. The 
foreman refused and stated that he was interested only in 
clearing the wires of the company. 

Several months later the company wished to build a pole 
line along another street in the vicinity—not a State high¬ 
way. This street was lined with trees privately owned, and 
the power company applied to the property owners for per¬ 
mission to trim them. The woman involved in the previ¬ 
ous case owned proj)erty on this street. She influenced 
other property owners adversely, and the job was delayed 
three months. It finally cost $4,000 more than it should 
have, as the pole line had to be built around the woman’s 
property. 




PART III 

THE APPLICATION OF THE CONFERENCE 
PROCEDURE TO WORK WITH VOCA¬ 
TIONAL SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 




CHAPTER XIII 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OP THE PROBLEM 

Preliminary. —The purpose of this section is to poin\ 
out some of the ways in which the Conference Procedure 
may be applied to certain lines of Professional Improve¬ 
ment work with experienced persons who are engaged in 
the work of teaching vocational subjects or of supervising 
work in the field of vocational education. 

Much So-called Professional Improvement Work Non- 
Functioning. —Notwithstanding the fact that the actual 
work of vocational education is carried on in conformity 
with the principle that vocational training is likely to be 
of value in proportion as it is made specific and definite— 
this principle is often violated in the field of work where the 
very best type of teaching should be found—i.c., in the 
work of training vocational instructors. 

This situation is intensified because of the increasing 
popularity of requiring of all public school teachers a 
specified number of hours of university credit every so 
often in order to qualify for increases in salary. In many 
cases it makes no difference whether or not the university 
work taken has any bearing upon the needs of the voca¬ 
tional teachers. It is enough to get the credits, regardless 
of the courses pursued. Because of this condition, voca¬ 
tional instructors and supervisors enroll in extension courses 
and summer sessions at teacher-training institutions in 
large numbers and pursue informational courses which have 
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little or no bearing upon the special problems which they 
have to meet and deal with in their work, day by day. 

General courses are all right in their proper place, but 
when the principal objective is to build up the ability of a 
group of individuals along specific lines, it is a fallacy to 
assume that informational courses with general rather than 
specific objectives will function in any important way. 

The Conference Procedure and Specific Professional 
Improvement. —Ex,perience has clearly demonstrated the 
value of the conference procedure in dealing with experi¬ 
enced vocational teachers and supervisors for the purpose 
of securing improved procedure on the job. 

Most trade and industrial teachers and supervisors 
possess plenty of skill as workers in their trades because of 
the standards which have been set up in all of the States 
relative to practical trade experience. Also, most of them 
have developed at least a passable degree of ability to 
teach what they know of their trades. Such being the case, 
the question naturally arises—what line ol professional im¬ 
provement work is apt to be of most value to them in help¬ 
ing them to become more efficient and valuable as teachers 
and supervisors of trade and industrial subjects? 

The answer to the above question is best arrived at by 
making a critical examination of the points on which the 
need for improved procedure is clearly apparent. 

Conditions which Indicate the Need for Conference 
Work. —In the experience of the writer, such facts as the 
following, if true in any given case, are of definite value in 
determining the nature and scope of conference work with 
einployed trade and industrial teachers and supervisors. 

1. The instructors have no clear appreciation of the dif¬ 
ference between vocational education and general education. 

2. The supervisors or heads of departments have no defi- 
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nite standards by which they can evaluate a given line of 
work from the standpoint of efficient vocational education. 

3. The instructors have no basis for actually evaluating 
the advantages of doing practical production work as com¬ 
pared with exercises or practice jobs. 

4. The supervisors have not been successful in making 
effective contacts with industry. 

5. No one connected with the program has any definite 
basis for the identification and organization of related sub¬ 
ject matter for the different trades taught. 

6. The supervisors and teachers lack a clearly thought 
out philosophy of vocational education. This places them 
at a disadvantage in discussing the problems of vocational 
education with academic administrators. 

7. Elaborate trade analyses which the instructors made 
as a part of their teacher training work have not been 
utilized, 

8. The work of industrial arts is more or less confused 
with that of trade and industrial education because the 
administrators higher up classify all forms of shop work as 
vocational education. 

9. The instructors and supervisors possess a great deal of 
valuable knowledge regarding their work which is unorgan¬ 
ized and consequently of limited utility to them. 

10. The supervisors and possibly the instructors have 
been carried away with the idea of substituting ^‘job 
sheets’’ for personal instruction on the job by a qualified 
instructor. They have accepted this idea and applied it 
without having made an analytical study of the use and 
abuse of job sheets, the limitations of informational instruc¬ 
tion in assisting a learner in acquiring ability in the per¬ 
formance of work, and similar questions. 

It should be noted that any or all of these conditions as 
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well as others of a similar character may obtain with a 
group of trade and industrial teachers, all of whom are 
experienced mechanics or trade workers, who, in addition 
to their trade knowledge and skill, are able to teach what 
they know in such a manner as to ‘'get by/’ In such a 
situation, the important question is, should professional 
improvement work be attempted which is definitely aimed 
at securing improved procedure on the jobs which the super¬ 
visors and teachers have, or should the emphasis be placed 
upon university credit in unrelated and non-functioning 
lines of work? If the answer to the above question is in 
favor of specific professional improvement work, the next 
question to be considered is, what conference objectives 
should be set up and how can they be put over ? 

Typical Characteristics of Trade Teachers. —Most voca¬ 
tional teachers, at least in the industrial field, have certain 
characteristics, some of which arc of positive and some of 
negative value. A partial inventory of these characteristics 
together with a few comments regarding them may be of 
some value to supervisors in connection with the establish¬ 
ment of conference programs and the determination of con¬ 
ference objectives. The list which follows applies more 
particularly to experienced vocational teachers who have 
been carefully selected from actual industrial employment. 

Assets.—1. Practical Working Experience, Under pres¬ 
ent standards, trade teachers are selected from industry and 
successful working experience is a fundamental requirement 
for approval. Practical working experience should make 
it easy for a shop teacher to retain his equilibrium under 
school conditions and not acquire a case of “Ingrowing 
pedagogy.'’ 

2. Tendency to naturally practice a crude sort of peda¬ 
gogy which is essentially correct, A man who has served an 
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apprenticeship in a skilled trade and subsequently has func¬ 
tioned as an instructor of apprentices or as a foreman usu¬ 
ally picks up or acquires a certain amount of skill as a 
practical instructor on the job. The methods which he fol¬ 
lows naturally, before being subjected to a teacher training 
course, are those that are used on practical jobs because 
they work. If this characteristic is properly evaluated by 
the person who gives him his initial teacher training work 
he probably handles his instructional work easily and nat¬ 
urally. If he has been spoiled by too much non-function¬ 
ing teacher training he may try to become a ‘‘professor 
and overwork shop lectures, job sheets, notebook work and 
other school procedures to a degree that tends to pull down 
his efficiency as a vocational teacher. 

3. The habit of getting tangible results. Experience in 
industry tends to fix the habit of looking for ^nd securing 
tangible results. This asset may be described as not know¬ 
ing any better than to go ahead and do a good job. 

4. The habit of getting results that will stand inspection. 
This asset is closely associated with the preceding. In prac¬ 
tical industrial work the results secured must meet certain 
known standards. 

An industrially trained man naturally tends to organize 
his school work in such a manner as to result in turning out 
boys who can meet the demands of a practical job. This is 
decidedly an asset of great value. 

5. Job Pride. A man qualified to be a vocational teacher 
necessarily has this asset. He has certain standards of 
workmanship which he maintains himself and always en¬ 
deavors to get his students to realize the importance of doing 
creditable work on practical jobs. 

6. Occupational Pride. A vocational teacher should 
really believe in his trade. No man, however expert he may 
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be as a worker, can be a good vocational teacher if he is 
always apologizing to himself and to others for the fact that 
he learned his trade in the first place. 

Liabilities.—1. An Inferiority Complex, A man se¬ 
lected from industry and placed in a teaching position very 
often has an exaggerated idea of the value of the kind of 
an education which he does not have himself. The man, for 
example, who has studied higher mathematics may appear 
to stand on a plane so much higher than the one on which 
he is located that he is at a disadvantage in discussing 
educational matters with him. 

Another effect of the inferiority complex is a tendency 
on the part of the shop teacher to develop an attitude which 
permits him to be easily brushed aside by academic infiu- 
ences. He finds himself in a situation where it is assumed 
that he recognizes the superior educational values of aca¬ 
demic subjects and admits the intrinsic inferiority of prac¬ 
tical shop work when his thinking is all the other way 
around, but he keeps his opinions mostly to himself. 

2. Inability to express opinions. A man who left the 
regular schools young enough to enter upon an apprentice¬ 
ship in a skilled trade is seldom a high school graduate. In 
many cases he has not gone beyond the elementary school. 
This fact, together with the fact that trade work seldom 
offers opportunities for men to develop such latent abilities 
as they may have along the lines of public speaking, tends 
to make the vocational teacher more or less inarticulate 
when occasions arise where he needs to express his opinions 
on matters related to his job, clearly and forcefully. This 
condition is accentuated in proportion as the individual is 
rather ‘^lame’’ in his grammar and has a limited vocabu¬ 
lary. 

3. Ao Landmarks to go hy, —^A typical shop instructor 
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whose preparation for teaching has been limited to the ordi¬ 
nary variety of teacher training work can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to possess a good practical working philosophy of 
vocational education. lie generally has some ideas with 
respect to the importance and social value of vocational 
education, but these ideas are not tied together and organ¬ 
ized in such a manner as to constitute a practical basis for 
intelligent constructive thinking. 

4. In danger of becoming academic, A skilled workman, 
snatched as it were, out of industry and transplanted into 
an educational environment, often feels very much alone. 
Naturally he craves companionship and derives real satis¬ 
faction through association on an equal basis with other 
members of the faculty. To the extent that he feels that he 
is looked upon as somewhat ‘ differentand either knows 
or imagines that he is ‘‘outside of the charmed circlehe 
will feel like an outsider. It is the most natural thing in 
the world for a man under such conditions to attempt to 
become like those with whom he is associated in his work. 
In the event that he is one of a small group of vocational 
teachers in a cosmopolitan high school he is in very real 
danger of abandoning his industrial viewpoint and practical 
ideals and becoming more or less academic. The degree to 
which he succumbs to the academic influences which sur¬ 
round him determines the degree to which he will fail to 
function in any important way as an exponent of bona-fide 
trade and industrial education in his school. This danger 
indicates the need for helping vocational teachers to have 
the courage of their convictions and stand squarely for the 
sound development of the kind of vocational education that 
will actually function. 

Characteristics of Groups Suggest Objectives for Con¬ 
ference Work. —The preceding lists of typical assets and 
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liabilities of vocational instructors and supervisors are in¬ 
tended to be suggestive only. No claim is made that the 
items listed and discussed are either entirely correct or all- 
inclusive in any way; they are merely submitted for what 
they are worth as the result of a considerable amount of 
observation and actual working relationships with a large 
number of such teachers and sux)ervisors. As such, they 
should be of value in suggesting some objectives for con¬ 
ference work. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CONFERENCE TOPICS AND OBJECTIVES FOR VO¬ 
CATIONAL INSTRUCTORS AND SUPERVISORS 

• 

Preliminary. —This chapter contains suggestive mate¬ 
rial for conference work with experienced trade and 
industrial teachers and supervisors. 

Many of the conference topics as, for example, Analysis 
of Responsibilities of a Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education’’ and ^^Cooperation” may be handled in the 
same general way as similar topics would be handled with 
a group of industrial foremen. For these topics together 
with ^^jeadership,” ''Interest,” "Records and Reports,” 
"Orders” and others which are suggested, Part II of this 
book contains a great deal in the way of usable conference 
material which has been found to function just as well with 
trade and industrial teachers and supervisors as it does with 
foremen and supervisors employed in industry, 

A few samples of objectives follow, together with some 
detailed suggestions as to how to put them across with an 
average group of trade and industrial men. 

Suggestive List of Conference Topics.— 

1. Some standards by which a program of trade and in¬ 
dustrial education may be evaluated. 

2. Types of organization for putting over vocational edu¬ 
cation in the trades and industries. 

3. Analysis of the responsibilities of a supervisor of voca¬ 
tional education. 
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4. School organization relationships—the identification 
of responsibilities in so far as the administration and super¬ 
vision of vocational education is involved. 

5. Special methods of instruction—their advantages and 
disadvantages for different types and classes of work. 

6. The determination of objectives for different types of 
courses. 

7. The utilization of occupational and trade analyses in 
specific ways. 

8. The personnel management problem in a trade school. 

9. Cooperation in the school oganization. 

10. Leadership. 

11. Interest. 

12. The identification of related subject matter for spe¬ 
cific trades. 

13. Records and reports. 

14. Safety and accident prevention in the school shop. 

15. The relationships between general education and vo¬ 
cational education. 

16. Setting up cooperative relationships with industry. 

17. The vocational teacher^s responsibilities for: 

a. Selection of students. 

h. Training of students. 

c. Placement of students in employment. 

d. Following up students after placement. 

18. The function of job sheets in a program of trade and 
industrial education of vocational grade. 

19. The characteristics of efficient supervision in voca¬ 
tional education. 

Possible Procedures. —^For most of the above topics, 
straight conference methods can be used with any average 
group of experienced teachers or supervisors of trade and 
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industrial education. In proportion as the group members 
lack experience it will of course be necessary to break over 
more and more into developmental and informational teach¬ 
ing procedures. 

Some Samples of Conference Objectives 

For the first suggested topic of the preceding list, a pos¬ 
sible series of objectives would be as follows: 

Major objective {indirect). 

To get a group of vocational teachers and supervisors so 
that they will want to carry on their work in such a manner 
as to actually function as eflScient vocational education. 

Minor objectives. 

1. To develop an appreciation of the fact that there are 
standards which can be identified by which the efficiency of 
a vocational program may be evaluated. 

2. To secure a fairly complete set of standards—follow¬ 
ing the conference procedure and drawing upon the experi¬ 
ence of the group. 

3. To secure the acceptance of a rational set of standards 
for vocational education. 

Suggestions as to Procedure. —In handling this topic 
with a number of different groups of vocational teachers 
and heads of departments, the author has found two types 
of material to be of definite value—1, Questions for discus¬ 
sion, and 2, Cases^ 

Suggestive List of Cases and Questions for Discussion.— 

1. Does it make any difference whether or not a shop in¬ 
structor is a master workman in his trade? 

2. Is it important that vocational instructors should have 
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had practical working experience in the trades which they 
teach? 

3. How much practical working experience should a shop 
teacher have had? A related subjects teacher? 

4. Should a shop instructor know anything about the 
working conditions in the shops and industrial plants in his 
city which employ men in the trade which he teaches? How 
much should he know about these places? 

5. Is there any good reason why a shop instructor in a 
vocational school should be personally acquainted with shop 
superintendents and foremen ? 

6. What are the disadvantages of trying to run a school 
shop by doing practical production work? 

7. What is a shop exercise? A practice job? 

8. To what extent should a trade school shop confine its 
work to exercises? To practice jobs? Why? 

9. A printing department in a certain trade school at¬ 
tempts to do all of the printing of forms, .cards, etc., for the 
Board of Education. Because of the volume of this work, 
many of the boys in the shop spend a large portion of their 
time feeding job presses, printing cards and forms from 
electrotype plates. The pressure of work is such that boys 
work on these jobs long after the training value for them 
has been exhausted. Is this efficient vocational training? 

10. A city supervisor of vocational education agrees to 
have 3000 folding chairs made in the carpentry department 
of the city trade school. The instructor is an experienced 
man and rigs up jigs and fixtures so that the job can be 
done by methods similar to those used in a furniture fac¬ 
tory. The job lasts for five months during which time the 
instructor can do but little more than push the job along, 
meanwhile giving little or no attention to other lines of 
work. Does this illustrate efficient vocational education? 
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11. A trade school course in bricklaying is organized 
wholly on the basis of practice jobs. A kind of mortar is 
used which does not set. The practice jobs are knocked 
down after the instructor has checked them up and the 
bricks are used over and over until the corners are all 
rounded off. The mortar is also used over and over insofar 
as possible. To what extent can efficient vocational train¬ 
ing for bricklayers be carried on by following this pro¬ 
cedure? Why? 

12. A trade school course in power machine sewing is in 
charge of an experienced woman who is thoroughly familiar 
with current trade practice. She keeps herself posted with 
respect to local conditions and employers are glad to employ 
girls and women whom she has trained. All of the work of 
the department is done on practical jobs sent in from the 
trade. The jobs are handled in just the same way as they 
would be handled in outside shops. A stranger stepping 
into this workroom would see nothing which would lead him 
to believe that he was in a school. Everybody is busy and 
the work is going through just as it would in a garment 
factory. What characteristics of efficient vocational educa¬ 
tion are indicated in the above description ? 

13. Would the fact that the instructor of the class de¬ 
scribed in question No. 12 had demonstrated her skill and 
standing in the trade, by having worked as forelady in a 
large garment factory, tend to insure efficiency in the work 
of the department? 

14. Have you ever known a person who was an expert 
worker who was at the same time a poor instructor? 

15. How important is it that trade school teachers should 
be efficient instructors ? 

16. What are some of the ways in which skilled trade 
workers can acquire ability in teaching? 
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17. A machine shop instructor in a trade school permits 
a number of boys to be around his shop (ostensibly work¬ 
ing) dressed in golf suits. Others have their coats on with 
cuffs showing below their sleeves. A few of the boys wear 
sport sweaters. Does this practice tend to interfere with 
the value of the work ? Why ? 

18. In a certain trade school a large percentage of the 
students come in late and many of them leave early. Does 
this procedure tend to pull down'the efficiency of the train¬ 
ing ? Why ? 

19. A vocational department in a high school is filled up 
with boys who do not get along well in their academic 
studies. Only a small percentage of them are there because 
they are interested in learning a trade. An effort is made 
by the principal and his office assistants to build up the 
classes so as to keep down the per capita cost. In what 
ways does this tend to impair the efficiency of any voca¬ 
tional training that may be attempted ? Why ? 

20. A boy who is interested in machine shop work and 
who intends to go to work in a railroad shop at the end of 
the term is required by the principal to take high school 
English and algebra in order to be permitted to work in the 
machine shop the balance of the time. The boy can sec no 
value to him in the algebra and the work in English consists 
in scanning poetry. The boy quits school and goes to work 
in the railroad shop. Does this case illustrate any circum¬ 
stances that make it difficult to carry on efficient vocational 
education in a department of a high school ? 

21. A high school claims to have a vocational course in 
operation. The boys spend three hours per day in the shops 
and carry three or four regular high school subjects in the 
other half day. If there is anything the matter with such a 
line-up, what is it? Why? 
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22. A vocational deipartment of a high school observes the 
policy of emphasizing ‘‘Educational values/^ The shop 
work is carried on by doing a series of exercises and practice 
jobs. No attempt is made to give repetitive experience on 
jobs. Is there anything in such a procedure that would 
make for inefficiency from the standpoint of vocational 
training? Why? 

23. A certain trade school installed a tailoring depart¬ 
ment with the idea of uplifting and rehabilitating the trade. 
The administration of the school was opposed to the idea of 
training operators or specialists such as the local employers 
wished to hire. Did the administration of this school make 
a mistake ? If so, what characteristic of efficient vocational 
education was involved? 

24. An instructor in a certain trade school is an excep¬ 
tionally fine workman. He is also a skilled instructor but 
he is continually running down his trade and telling his 
students that no man with any brains or ambition should 
think of learning it. In what way does this man fall down 
as a vocational teacher ? 

25. A vocational department of a high school attempts to 
enlarge the usefulness of its machine shop work by inaugu¬ 
rating a part time cooperative course. All of the boys in 
the shop who are able to make good on a job, under the 
week-about plan, are placed in shops by the instructor. 
Each boy is visited on the job by the instructor at least 
once during the week that he is out on the job. All of the 
shop foremen, under whom the boys work, are glad to see 
the instructor when he comes around. The boys get along 
well. They like their jobs and enjoy their alternate weeks 
in school. What characteristics of efficient vocational edu¬ 
cation does this case illustrate? 

Probable Results. —A conference discussion of the 
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character which would be stimulated by a series of ques¬ 
tions and cases for discussion similar to the preceding 
should result in the development of a series of standards or 
“evaluating factors’^ similar to those given in Prosser & 
Allen's “Vocational Education in a Democracy," or in 
Wright & Allen's “Supervision of Vocational Education." 

A list secured by the author from a group of experienced 
vocational teachers and supervisors follows. 

A program of trade and industrial education of voca¬ 
tional grade will be effective in proportion as: 

1. The instructor is a master workman in the trade which 
he teaches. 

2. Work is done on practical jobs—not on exercises or 
practice jobs. 

3. The instructor can effectively teach wliat he knows and 
can do. 

4. The shop work of the school is carried on under prac¬ 
tical working conditions. 

5. The learners are brought up to a point where they have 
sufficient knowledge and skill to meet employment stand¬ 
ards. 

6. The tools and equipment used are, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, the same as those used in local shops. 

7. The material of instruction is derived from industry— 
not from theoretical sources. 

8. There is a practical tie-up with industry and an effi¬ 
cient system of placement and follow up. 

9. The training is given to selected groups of individuals 
who expect to use the knowledge and skill gained in earning 
a living. 

10. * Sufficient repetitive training is given to bring the 
learners up to a desirable level of “doing ability." 

11. Sufficient related technical instruction is given for 
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each trade to insure that those trained shall be intelligent 
as well as skilled workers. 

12. The related subjects work is specially adapted to the 
needs of each trade and is taught either by the shop in¬ 
structor or by a man who has had practical working experi¬ 
ence in the particular trade for which he is teaching related 
subjects. 

13. The instructor and the learners have a wholesome 
attitude toward their work and a desirable amount of job 
pride. 

14. The funds available are at least sufficient to make it 
possible to do a good job of training. 

15. The work is so organized and conducted as to insure 
progressive experiences for each learner, avoiding exploita¬ 
tion on the one hand and too little repetitive experience on 
the other. 

Comments on the Results. —In this case, as in the case 
of all other conference work, the actual results as written 
down on paper are of incidental value only. The chief 
values lie in the^thmking which is promoted. Moreover, a 
set of efficiency factors equivalent to the preceding, is of far 
greater utility, in any given situation, if the members of a 
group know that they represent the results of their own 
thinking relative to the problem. They are far more likely 
to apply such a set of evaluating factors to their own work 
when they think them out themselves tlian they would be 
if they were handed down to them in ready-made form. 

Another Sample of Conference Objectives 

Reference. —Topic No. 18, page 226. Job Sheets, 

Major Objective {indirect). To get group members so 
that they will adopt the job sheet plan only in cases where 
there is real justification for so doing. 
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Minor Objectives. 

1. To secure a clear understanding of what a job sheet is. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the different types or 
kinds of job sheets. 

3. To secure an appreciation of the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of using job sheets. 

4. To develop a clear appreciation of the utility of job 
sheets in trade teaching. 

Suggestions as to Method of Handling Topic. —1. It is 

highly desirable to have samples of job sheets, operation 
sheets, and information sheets for the purpose of identify¬ 
ing the degree to which the author of the job sheet has in¬ 
cluded data relative to (1) What the job is, (2) How it 
should be done, (3) The mathematics, science and drawing 
involved (if any), (4) Trade terms, (5) Other auxiliary 
information including tools and equipment needed, safety 
precautions, and other data. 

2. The writer has found that a pro and con analysis is a 
desirable conference device to use for bringing out the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of job sheets. It would nat¬ 
urally follow that a great deal of discussion would be in¬ 
volved in developing such an analysis. 

Example of Actual Blackboard Work. —Types of Job 
Sheets: 

The three following types of sheets in varying combina¬ 
tions are commonly known as job sheets: 

а. A job sheet: Tells what to do. (Plans and specifica¬ 

tions.) 

б. Operation sheet: Tells how to perform operations in¬ 

volved in doing. 
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c. Information sheet: Gives auxiliary information such 
as rules, scientific information, mathematics, mate¬ 
rials, safety rules. 

Job Sheets 


Points in Favor 


1. A time saver for giving out 
information. 

2. A training device—to develop 
ability to use printed material. 

3. Each boy gets some informa¬ 
tion. 


4. Tends to standardize instruc¬ 
tion. 

5. Makes smoother running 
organization. 

6. May tend to reduce accidents 
or spoiled work. 

7. Good effect on instructor even 
if job sheets are not used afterwards. 

8. Promotes individual progres¬ 
sion. 

9. Enables teacher to handle 
larger groups. 


Objections 


1. The boys will not take the 
time to read them over. (Fault 
of instructor.) 

2. They get out of date, as in 
the case of auto mechanics. Con¬ 
stant revision necessary. 

3. Get soiled and illegible on 
certain lines of work; better for 
electrical trade than for auto 
mechanics. 

4. Instructor may stop teaching 
on the job and become clerk only. 

5. Tends to standardize instruc¬ 
tion and cut down on individual 
instruction. 

6. Discourages original thinking. 

7. Possession of information 
does not necessarily affect pro¬ 
cedure on the job. 

8. To have it all figured out in 
advance tends to reduce develop¬ 
ment of resourcefulness on the job. 

9. Uses leamer^s time unprofit- 
ably. 


Note: Because of the fact that some members of the group 
thought it to be desirable to standardize instruction while others 
were opposed to standardization, the item appears in both columns. 
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Suxniuary of Discussion on Job Sheets. —1. Job sheets 
are of maximum value with beginners and for operations 
new to the learners. 

2. Job sheets of maximum value where skill (M) is low 
and technical knowledge (T) is high. 

3. For jobs involving high manipulative skill, job sheets 
will never be an acceptable substitute for a competent in¬ 
structor on the job. 

4. Job sheets are of less value where the shop work con¬ 
sists of production jobs than where exercises or practice 
jobs are used. 

5. The value and utility of job sheets decrease as the 
apprentices advance in their training. 

6. A good supervisor will not im,pose his ideas arbitrarily 
on a group of teachers. He will encourage original think¬ 
ing on the part of each individual teacher. The man who 
believes in job sheets should not be forced to junk them. 
The man who can^t see the value of them should not be 
forced to use them. Both should be judged by the results 
secured. 

7. Job sheets have their use. They can never, however, 
be a substitute for a competent teacher. 

8. A classified analysis of a trade gives the material from 
which to build up job sheets. 

Example of Results Secured in a Conference of Trade 
AND Industrial Supervisors 

Topic: Standards in Supervision, 

EflScient supervision in the field of trade and industrial 
education may be expected in proportion as: 

1. The supervisor has a working command of the special 
methods used in teaching shop and related subjects. Evi¬ 
dence of this would include: 
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a. Successful experience as a teacher of trade and indus¬ 
trial subjects in an approved school of vocational 
grade. 

h. Ability to demonstrate on the job not only the me¬ 
chanics of teaching but the practice of the art of teach¬ 
ing as well. 

2. The supervisor knows the job which he is responsible 
for supervising from the standpoint of first-hand partici¬ 
pating experience. 

3. The supervisor uses good teaching procedure with the 
teachers under his supervision. 

4. The supervisor uses good methods of personnel manage¬ 
ment in dealing with those under his supervision. 

5. The supervisor possesses the qualities of real leader¬ 
ship as contrasted with over-emphasis upon hi$ authority. 
Evidence of possession of these qualities would include: 

a. That he is regarded as a '^square shooterby those 
under his supervision. 

6. That he is able to gain the confidence of those under 
his supervision with respect to: 

(1) His personality. 

(2) His knowledge of the work. 

c. That those under his supervision will present their real 
difficulties to him and not attempt to cover them up for 
fear of criticism. 

d. Ability to put himself in the other fellow’s place and 
appreciate his difficulties. 

e. That he does not require others to meet standards 
which he cannot or does not meet himself. 

/. His willingness to accept his share of the responsibility 
when something goes wrong. 

g. Fairness in giving credit, not expecting those under 
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his supervision to shine, like the moon, by reflected 
light. 

h. Ability to prevent personal likes and dislikes from 
interfering with business matters. 

6. The supervisor delegates responsibilities that should 
be delegated and avoids meddling with the jobs of those 
under his supervision. He gives a man a chance to use his 
head on his job and looks for results. 

7. The supervisor does original thinking and creative 
work instead of working as a ‘^retail dealer'' in other men's 
ideas. 

8. The supervisor inspires those under his supervision tv. 
use their heads. He tries to encourage resourcefulness on 
the job and is not interested in attempts to standardize the 
human mind. 

9. The supervisor does not throw up a line of defense by 
devising a lot of intricate reporting fqrms and requiring 
those under him to do a lot of non-functioning paper work. 

10. The supervisor is not afraid to go out on the job and 
discuss matters first hand. He is competent, therefore he 
is not in danger of exposing his ignorance while close to the 
job. 

11. The supervisor helps those under him to do a better 
job. 

12. The supervisor has an adequate conception of voca¬ 
tional education and of the need of a close tie-up with in¬ 
dustry. He is not afraid to tie up with industry. 

13. The supervisor is not afraid to take a neutral stand 
as between organized labor and open shop groups. 

14. The supervisor does not advance himself by stepping 
on the heads of his associates. 

15. The supervisor does not over-emphasize the mechanics 
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of supervision. He practices the art of su,pervision with 
due regard to the human element. 

16. The supervisor has the courage of his convictions. 
He will follow up a proposition to make sure that results are 
secured. He will not have a lot of half-developed proposi¬ 
tions floating around loose. 

17. The supervisor does not utilize too much time with 
trivial details. He has some idea of relative" values and 
can discriminate between things which are really important 
and things which are relatively unimportant. 

18. The supervisor spends enough time in each class vis¬ 
ited to secure adequate information relative to the work. 

19. The supervisor trains an understudy so that his work 
may go on efficiently in his absence. Instead of trying to 
be an individual star performer, he develops an organiza¬ 
tion. 

Developmental Teaching and Conference Work 
Compared 

The chart which follows is included here partly to serve 
as an illustration of some results of conference work and 
partly because of its possible value for reference purposes. 

The chart is self-explanatory. It contains data which 
could easily be expanded into an entire chapter, but the 
writer has attempted to give information in expanded form 
in this book only in cases where a detailed discussion seemed 
to have a tangible value for the reader. 

Sample of Conference Material 

Topic. The Objectives of Senior High School Shop 
Courses. 

It frequently happens that supervisors of trade and in- 
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dustrial education of vocational grade are made responsible 
for the supervision of high school manual arts or mechanic 
arts work. 

In many sections of the United States there is consider¬ 
able confusion of thinking with respect to the objectives of 
shop courses in the senior high school. This confusion has 
been intensified during the past decade by two situations 
which have developed—(1) The increasing attention which 
is being accorded to shopwork with definite vocational ob¬ 
jectives for pupils of high school age, and (2) The growth 
and development of the junior high school with its explora¬ 
tory or ^'finding’’ courses. 

The following questions for discussion are samples of the 
type of questions which have been found to be of value in 
conference work with groups of individuals who carry joint 
responsibilities for vocational and non-vocational shop 
courses enrolling i)upils of high school age. 

Quicstions for Discussion 

1. Should the‘exploratory or try-out objectives of junior 
high school industrial arts work carry over into the 
senior high school shopwork? Why? 

2. To what extent can the establishment and operation of 
shop departments in senior high schools be justified for 
the purpose of teaching boys the ‘‘social value’’ of the 
work? 

3. If one of the principal objectives of senior high school 
shopwork is to secure recognition of the work for col¬ 
lege entrance credit, how is the efficiency of the work 
affected ? 

4. At a recent meeting of this group, someone suggested 
pre-vocational training as a desirable objective for 
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senior high school industrial arts. What is pre-voca- 
tional training ? 

5. If low per capita cost of instruction is one of the stand¬ 
ards which is strongly emphasized, how is the work of 
senior high school shops likely to be affected 1 

6. Why is '^home mechanics^’ a desirable industrial arts 
objective for senior high school shopwork ? 

7. What is the difference between the objective called 
''home mechanics'’ and the one on the tentative list 
called '' tool manipulation'' ? 

8. In what ways can a shop instructor give any training in 
citizenship ? 

9. How is the efficiency of industrial arts work affected by 
using the shops as convenient places for taking care of 
boys who do not get along well in their academic 
studies? 

10. In what ways can shop experience help to develop 
specific habits of doing and of thinking? 

11. A certain high school disclaims any intention of train¬ 
ing boys for entrance into trade work. It claims to be 
engaged in preparing boys in its shops for something 
'' higher.'' For what types of higher positions in indus¬ 
try can an industrial arts course prepare boys ? 

12. Is the worthy use of leisure time a legitimate objective 
for mechanic arts work in the senior high school ? 

13. What are some of the standards by which the actual 
value of senior high school industrial arts work may be 
evaluated ? 

14. What, in your opinion, is the most desirable relation¬ 
ship which could exist between industrial arts and trade 
and industrial education of the vocational type? 
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THE ELEMENTS INVOLVED IN A COMPLETE 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

Preliminary.— The formula E = M + T + I + J + Mo 
is probably familiar to most persons who will use this book. 
For the convenience of those who are not familiar with it 
the following explanation is included. 

The formula, commonly known as Richards’ Formula, 
was developed in its original form by Charles R. Richards 
and Charles R. Allen. During recent years it has been 
added to and interpreted by Prosser and Allen in their 
book, ‘‘Vocational Education in a Democracy.^’ The for¬ 
mula is a non-mathematical statement of the fact that effi¬ 
ciency on a job is dependent upon five distinct types of 
abilities as follows: manipulative skill, directly functioning 
trade-technical knowledge, job intelligence, job judgment, 
and job and occupational morale. In the formula, 

E represents efficiency on the job. 

M represents manipulative skill. 

T represents trade-technical content. 

I represents job intelligence. 

J represents job judgment. 

Mo represents job and occupational morale. 

The elements “J’’ and “Mo” and to some extent “I” 
constitute what has been termed the “GV” (general voca¬ 
tional) content. 
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It has been recognized for a long time that the possession 
of manipulative skill plus the minimum amount of directly 
related technical knowledge required to do a job was not all 
that should be included in a complete trade and industrial 
training program if the objective of the training was to 
turn out intelligent, resourceful mechanics who could use 
their heads to a maximum degree on the job. 

In a large number of cases the inclusion of miscellaneous 
general educational subjects has been due to a recognition 
of the fact that the possession of and ^'T'' for any 

given job was not all that was desirable. Due to a somewhat 
hazy recognition of this fact, vocational courses have been 
weighted down with almost every type of non-functioning 
subject, ranging from perfectly abstract mathematics on 
the one hand to art and music appreciation on the other. 

Because of the remarkable possibilities for profitable con¬ 
ference work on this general topic as well as the equally 
great possibilities for detailed analysis, discussion and cur¬ 
riculum building which can be carried on by the conference 
procedure for each separate trade, each element which goes 
to make up the sum total of job efficiency is discussed in 
considerable detail in the following paragraphs. 

The Element 

The value for any given job involving manipulative 
skill means the degree of manipulative skill which a per¬ 
son must have in order to be accepted as a reasonably 
skilled worker. 

Generally speaking, there are three principal ways of 
setting up training courses for putting over the training 
indicated by in the formula, as follows: 
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1. By Exercises. 

2. By Practice Jobs. 

3. By Practical Productive Work. 

It is, of course, obvious that there are various combinations 
which may be made on the basis of the preceding, such as— 
exercises and practice jobs, practice jobs and practical pro¬ 
duction work, practical production work and exercises, or a 
combination which includes all three, i.e., exercises, practice 
jobs and practical production work. 

Organization of the Training under Each of the Above 
Procedures. —Courses set up on the basis of exercises 
alone arc necessarily formal and stereotyped. Such courses 
have no legitimate place in a program of trade and indus¬ 
trial education of vocational grade. 

A combination of exercises and practice jobs indicates 
some degree of progression as compared with courses made 
up of exercises alone. One reason for modifying an exercise 
course through the introduction of practice jobs is to secure 
a greater degree of interest in the shopwork than is ordi¬ 
narily possible with formal, abstract exercises. The success 
of such a combination course depends upon the degree to 
which interest is secured and also the degree to which the 
work is adapted to the age and experience of the members 
of the class. 

While a shop course consisting of exercises and practice 
jobs might be a questionable proposition as a pre-employ¬ 
ment day trade shop course, there are cases where it would 
be a first class set-up for certain types of trade extension 
work. Where the chief needs of the learners are in the field 
of technical content rather than manipulative skill, exer¬ 
cises and practice jobs may serve a really useful purpose. 
It should be noted, however, that the real objective referred 
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to above has to do with ‘‘T’’ in the formula rather than 
with Stating that an exercise or a practice job is 

often an effective means of putting over technical content 
is not the same as stating that the procedure is endorsed for 
developing manipulative skill. 

A course made up entirely of practice jobs is quite likely 
to be more or less formal and stereotyped. Very often such 
courses resemble in many respects the strictly manual train¬ 
ing type made up entirely of exercises. 

A good illustration of a shop course constructed on the 
practice job plan is found in the case of a certain bricklay¬ 
ing course where the practice jobs in bricklaying are con¬ 
structed inside of the shop without any idea of utilizing the 
jobs after they are completed. Comers, walls, chimneys, 
firex)laces and arches are built up strictly as practice jobs 
and tom down, after having been inspected and approved 
by the instractor, in order that the material may be used 
over again. 

Vocational courses based upon practice jobs can be justi¬ 
fied where the working conditions are such that it is impos¬ 
sible to carry on practical productive work. Certain trade 
courses for the building trades which are conducted during 
the winter months in some of the northern states are good 
examples of instances where it is justifiable to use practice 
jobs in trade training. 

It seems improbable that a really efficient shop instmetor 
would ever select practice jobs for putting over his 
content in preference to actual productive work where prac¬ 
tical productive work was available and the conditions were 
such that it was possible to do it. 

When a shop course is built around the idea of doing 
practical productive work, there is no stereotyped course. 
Such a course is likely to be successful in proportion as the 
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instructor utilizes available practical jobs with due regard 
to the progress of the members of his class. In other words, 
a course conducted according to this plan could be carried 
on successfully where the instructor was able to so manage 
his shop that the individual members of the class could 
secure progressive training while working on real jobs of 
tangible value. It is, of course, characteristic of all such 
courses that the product is of value and is utilized in just 
the same way that any similar product made in an outside 
commercial shop would be utilized. While it is necessary in 
trade training to give the learner sufficient repetitive ex¬ 
perience on type jobs to enable him to develop a marketable 
degree of skill, it is highly important to safeguard the 
learner from exploitation such as results from keeping him 
on repetitive work long after the training values have been 
realized. 

In industrial arts and manual training work as phases of 
general education, the objectives have to do more with de¬ 
veloping a series of appreciations of how things can be done 
than with the development of marketable skill in any special 
line of work. In a trade or industrial course of vocational 
grade it is necessary to carry the apprentice or learner up 
to a point where he has acquired a sufficient degree of skill 
in the performance of work to enable him to hold his place 
in industrial employment. A vocational school which is 
satisfied with the securing of a series of appreciations is, 
therefore, not entitled to be called a vocational school. 

While it is important to emphasize the factor or 
element up to the point where the necessary minimum de¬ 
gree of skill has been secured, it is an important responsi¬ 
bility of instructors and supervisors alike to see to it that 
learners are not kept at work on jobs, on which they have 
already developed the necessary degree of skill, unless they 
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are paid for turning out production work in just the same 
way that they would be paid if they were in actual employ¬ 
ment. 

From a theoretical standpoint, better vocational train¬ 
ing will be secured when the shop work is entirely con¬ 
fined to practical productive work than when the practical 
work is diluted by a mixture of exercises and practice jobs 
or other imitations of the real thing. Under actual work¬ 
ing conditions, however, it is often necessary to introduce 
a few practice jobs into the course in order to carry out 
the idea of giving the learners reasonably complete and 
progressive shop instruction. 

A shop instructor who organizes and conducts his train¬ 
ing course on the basis of practical productive work has 
many difficult managerial problems to handle. Under that 
I)lan an instructor has a large amount of planning to do 
which an instructor who carries his work through on a 
basis of practice jobs and exercises never has to bother 
with. An instructor who runs a practical shop course in 
a trade school has a job which is comparable to that of a 
foreman in industry. The instructor who runs his course 
on the basis of exercises or practice jobs corresponds in 
many respects to an operator of a semi-automatic machine 
where everything is standardized, all of the necessary think¬ 
ing has been done in advance, a full set of jigs and fixtures 
is available for mass production and there is nothing much 
for the machine tender to do but to keep the bearings 
oiled, feed the stock in at one end of the machine and 
watch for it to come through at the other end. Supervisors 
of trade and vocational education might well suggest to 
such teachers that they be prepared to defend their posi¬ 
tion when they make claim that formal exercises or prac¬ 
tice jobs have ''superior educational values’’ for their 
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pupils in comparison with the work of a practical trade 
school where real work is carried on. 

The “T** Element. —There are four general procedures^ 
which may be followed in handling the instruction. 

A fifth method which consists of pseudo-handling in regu¬ 
lar high school classes should not properly be classified as a 
method of putting over instruction on the element. 

Under this pseudo-procedure, pupils arc enrolled in regular 
high school classes. There is no tie-up with the shopwork 
and it is often incorrectly assumed that passing grades in 
algebra, geometry, physics and other high school subjects 
constitute sufficient evidence that the boys have secured 
that portion of their training which would be classified 
under the head of ^'related subjects/^ This pseudo-pro¬ 
cedure is of no value as part of the vocational program 
for the reason that the learner does not got the real thing. 
If the ‘^T” content is to be put over at all under such a 
plan, it becomes necessary for the shop instructor to take 
care of it informally on the job. 

In the majority of cases where shop instructors give the 
related trade-technical instruction informally and as a part 
of the shopwork, they do not fully realize that they are 
giving instruction in the technical aspects of their trades. 
To the average shop instructor such instruction is merely 
incidental—just a part of the job of getting a learner to 
a point where he can do a job correctly and intelligently. 
One of the most important objectives of teacher training 
courses for shop instructors should be to develop the abil¬ 
ity to identify the trade-technical content involved in a 
job. Another objective closely associated with the pre¬ 
ceding would be to develop ability to put over the ‘‘T’’ 
material thoroughly and completely on the job and as a 

1 See Chart on page 256. 
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part of the practical work. The right sort of teacher train¬ 
ing work conducted by common-sense methods should ma¬ 
terially improve the efficiency of this general procedure. 

Organized courses in related subjects taught by a related 
subjects teacher are likely to function efficiently in pro¬ 
portion as the work is flexible. In other words the work 
in related subjects should be ‘‘in phasewith the shop- 
work at all times as contrasted with the situation where a 
more or less stereotyped course of study controls the pro¬ 
cedure. 

First-hand working experience in the trade or occupa¬ 
tion for which he is attempting to teach related subjects 
would seem to be an essential qualifleation for a related 
subjects teacher. Moreover, a practical viewpoint such as 
is acquired through actual participating experience in in¬ 
dustry is a real asset for a related subjects teacher and 
tends to make it easier for him to coordinate his work with 
the shopwork. Where the related subjects teacher fails 
to synchronize his work with the shopwork and the shop 
experiences of the boys, the shop instructor necessarily con¬ 
tinues to i)ut over the stuff informally on the job as 
discussed previously in this chapter. 

Intentional handling of the trade-technical instruction 
either in the shop or in a classroom adjacent to the shop 
by the shop instructor sets up a situation where the shop- 
work and the trade-technical “ related instruction can bo 
most readily coordinated and synchronized. Under this 
plan the shop instructor can give attention to the technical 
instruction necessary on any given job at the time when 
such instruction is needed. For maximum efficiency he 
should be free to choose his own time and to devote the 
necessary amount of time to handling instruction. A 
suitable classroom adjacent to the shop fitted up with 
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tables, chairs and blackboard is desirable but not essential, 
as a competent and resourceful instructor can ordinarily 
devise ways of handling groups of boys right in his shop 
when he desires to put over a technical lesson. Any plan 
for having the shop instructor handle the trade-technical 
instruction may be expected to succeed in proportion as 
the shop instructor has his material in shape for effective 
instructional use and knows how and when to put it over 
in such a way that it will mean something. 

The Element.—Job intelligence, while somewhat 

hard to define, is easily recognized. It is that something 
which an old and experienced worker possesses which a 
graduate apprentice or comparatively inexperienced man 
cannot be expected to possess. It has to do with the kind 
of ability that makes a man dependable, reliable, and 
worthy of confidence in handling difficult or unusual jobs 
under conditions where he is called upon to figure things 
out for himself to a considerable extent. 

One thing which tends to develop the ^‘I^^ value for a 
given occu,pation is excess technical knowledge. This ex¬ 
cess it should be understood, includes additional 

knowledge along the line of mathematics, science, drawing 
and technical and auxiliary information which is beyond 
and in addition to that which a man must have in order to 
do a job. It also includes “tricks^' of the trade, shop 
‘^kinks’’ and many other items of a similar character. 

The principal danger in translating this idea of excess 
into practice has to do with an almost universal ten¬ 
dency to over-emphasize general principles and the kind 
of technical information which the members of any given 
group may need twenty years hence and to ignore many 
of the immediate and obvious things which are of direct, 
tangible value. 
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One definite means of dealing with this phase of a train¬ 
ing program is to carry the instruction on the < ‘ T * ’ content 
through Step 5 of the teaching procedure. Step 5 (gen¬ 
eralization) is not ordinarily included in the instructional 
procedure in the field of trade and industrial education. 
The generalization-step can be most effectively put over 
after the learners have had a considerable amount of spe¬ 
cific, concrete instruction and practice in handling specific 
problems directly connected with the work in which they 
are engaged. 

In most conventional courses in mathematics the attempt 
is made to teach general principles first and then follow 
up with specific applications of the principles. In the 
light of modern educational psychology, a procedure which 
calls for a whole lot of specific and concrete experiences 
first, to be followed later by a generalization step where 
the fundamental principles are brought out and appre¬ 
ciated; in such a way that no effort of memory is neces¬ 
sary in order to understand them, is'much more nearly 
correct. The first procedure calls for memorizing, the sec¬ 
ond calls for thinking. 

The “J” Element.—Job judgment is acquired through 
experience based qpon a thorough knowledge of the job. 
Some of the objectives which might be included under this 
element would include initiative in planning work, re¬ 
sourcefulness on the job, mechanical ingenuity and inven¬ 
tiveness. 

Initiative in planning work needs but little explanation 
as it is merely another way of saying that a man can use 
his head in taking the next step on a job without running 
around to find someone else to make a decision for him. 
Such an ability is a valuable asset to a skilled worker in 
any line of activity. 
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Resourcefulness on the job includes such things as abil¬ 
ity to figure out ways and means of accomplishing a desired 
result where the conditions are difficult or unusual, or 
where the tools and materials at hand are not exactly the 
same as the tools and materials which would be used under 
ideal conditions. 

Mechanical ingenuity means ability to adapt common and 
well-known mechanical devices, tools or methods of doing 
work to special or unusual jobs in order to secure a de¬ 
sired result more easily than it would be secured by a man 
who failed to use his head on the job. 

It is somewhat difficult to draw a sharp line of demarca¬ 
tion between resourcefulness on the job and mechanical 
ingenuity. To illustrate the difference, if there be any 
real difference, it may be pointed out that a man might be 
very ingenious where he had all sorts of first-class equip¬ 
ment at his disposal and, under these favorable conditions, 
he might be able to develop superior methods of doing a 
job. The same man, however, might be very much lacking 
in ability to get things done under difficult and unfavorable 
conditions where it was necessary to get along with partial 
or incomplete equipment and poor facilities for doing the 
work. 

Inventiveness may be eonsidered as the ability to develop 
new ways of accomplishing something by means of tools, 
machines or methods entirely new to the trade, as con¬ 
trasted with ingenuity, which was discussed from the stand¬ 
point of ability to make new combinations and adaptations 
of well-known tools, machines or methods. 

It would seem to be quite obvious that the type or types 
of job judgment which should be considered in any particu¬ 
lar case should be emphasized in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of the job for which an individual is being trained, 
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Where training is being conducted for the purpose of pre¬ 
paring young men to qualify as machinists or toolmakers 
in an automobile factory in Detroit, the emphasis would 
necessarily be different than it should be in a training 
course for machinist apprentices in a railroad shop in Cali¬ 
fornia. Again, both of these cases present job demands 
quite different from those which are found in the problem 
of training machinists for efficient work in the type of 
machine shops operated on Hawaiian sugar plantations. 

So far as the writer is aware of the facts, very little 
serious thought has been given to this phase of a complete 
training program, especially in the public trade and in¬ 
dustrial schools of the country. In the last analysis, how¬ 
ever, the fact that job judgment results from experience, 
following training, limits the possibility of accomplishing 
very much along that line in any pre-employment course. 
For all forms of trade extension work the possibilities are 
probably greater. 

The Element.—As previously stated the 

element in Richards’ formula is intended to represent that 
portion of the com,plete equipment for satisfactory and 
efficient work which has to do with a person’s attitude 
toward his work. It includes such things as occupational 
pride, job pride and ability to get along with people. 

At the present time it is an open question as to how 
far any subject or body of teaching content can function 
in the development of desirable attitudes toward work and 
the responsibilities that go with a job. While this ^^Mo” 
factor is a difficult one to deal with in connection with any 
given course, those things which are indicated by it are of 
very great importance inasmuch as they affect, in funda¬ 
mental ways, the success of an individual on his job. 

A subject which can be included in a course of instruc- 
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tion for the purpose of building up occupational morale 
is illustrated in certain courses for apprentice plumbers 
where some attention is given to the public service aspects 
of the plumbing industry. The relationship which exists 
between honest work by plumbers and the public health is 
a topic which has been found to be of value in getting 
plumbers and plumbers’ apx)rentices to appreciate the fact 
that they are engaged in a necessary trade which is of 
great value to the people as a whole. 

For bricklayers it has been found to be of value to 
include in apprentice courses some instruction concerning 
the history of the trade, its antiquity and its fundamental 
importance, for the purpose of stimulating job and occu¬ 
pational pride. 

Unless considerable care is exercised, vocational pro¬ 
grams are likely to become cluttered up with all sorts of 
general education subjects because of the belief that any 
or all of the subjects included will, in some sort of an 
intangible way, contribute to the putting over of the ^ ‘ Mo ’ ’ 
element in the program. This tendency should be resisted 
by all State and local supervisors in order to avoid run¬ 
ning into situations where the major emphasis in trade 
school courses is transferred from the strictly vocational 
training as represented by '‘M” and “T” in the formula 
and placed upon ^ ‘ I, ” ‘ ‘ J ” and ‘ ‘ Mo. ’ ’ This is just another 
case of the tail wagging the dog. 

The chart which follows was developed in a series of 
conferences with groups of trade and industrial supervisors 
and instructors. 



(The following chart is an expansion of Richards’ formula in the form in which it is now generally referred 

to, i.e., £ = M + r + / + + Mo) 
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3. Intention- ••'T" instruction would be given Degree to which the shop instructor has 
al handling by on the job when and where needed ! his material identified and organised and 
shop instructor —individually or to groups. knows how to put it over, 

in the shop. Shop teacher responsible. | 
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Discussion of Chart 

Preliminary.— The chart on page 256 portrays a sum¬ 
mary of conference discussion carried on with the idea of 
stimulating some constructive thinking on the problem 
indicated. 

Manipulative Skill (M). —It may be noted that four 
general procedures are listed for training in manipulative 
skill. Three of these procedures were regarded as having 
desirable characteristics, numbers 3 and 4 being placed first 
in the order of desirability. Number 1, attempting to give 
vocational training in manipulative skill through exercises 
alone, was not endorsed by the group. 

The nature of the discussion which was carried on is 
indicated, to a considerable extent, by the ‘‘success factors^’ 
which are listed. 

Related Technical Content (T). —^Five possible pro¬ 
cedures were considered for handling the instruction in the 
directly related trade technical content. The discussion of 
this phase served to bring out very clearly a realization of 
the fact that procedure number 1 is the one which is actu¬ 
ally being followed in most cases, together with a rather 
discouraging combination of 2 and 5. 

In perhaps the majority of cases, existing analyses of 
trade content have not been utilized to any great extent 
for the purpose of getting a good job of teaching done in 
the field of related subjects. For example, it is not at all 
uncommon to find schools in which carpenters, machinists, 
printers, electricians, sheet metal workers and others are 
brought together in so-called related subject classes. Ex¬ 
isting trade analyses clearly show that the machinist uses 
mathematics in his work in a manner entirely different 
from the printer. Different units, different standards of 
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accuracy, different materials, in fact differences all the way 
through make it desirable to have the mathematics of the 
machine shop taught by a man who has had real machine 
shop experience and the mathematics of the print shop 
taught by a man who has had actual practical experience 
as a printer. 

In view of the fact that each trade or occupation has 
developed special ways of determining and comparing mag¬ 
nitudes specifically adapted to the practical demands of 
the occupation as actually carried on, the futility of setting 
up an organization where one man attempts to teach the 
trade-technical mathematics for a half dozen trades should 
be perfectly clear. Such a plan results in nothing more 
than a general class in mathematics in which there is more 
or less of an attempt made to utilise certain shop prob¬ 
lems for the purpose of building up the ability of the 
learners in the general field of mathematics, ^uch a gen¬ 
eral aim, while entirely worthy under the proper circum¬ 
stances, is not the same thing as developing the ability 
of learners to solve shop problems by the short cut and 
empirical methods used in specific ways by each trade. 

The chart indicates quite clearly that suggestions for 
having the shop instructor give the directly related trade 
technical instruction stimulated considerable thinking. 
(General procedures 3 and 4 for ''T.'’) 

Job Intelligence (I). —The trade technical content 
stuff) usually consists for each trade of more or 
less unrelated, specific, isolated examples of applications of 
science, drawing and mathematics together with certain 
special technical information. After a learner has ac¬ 
quired a working command of the trade technical content 
for a given job or grou,p of jobs he has all that he has 
to have in the way of technical information in order to 
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do his work. As previously stated, this technical knowl¬ 
edge is very concrete and specific. 

To organize the specific and unorganized technical knowl¬ 
edge of the trade as learned on the job and to secure an 
understanding of the underlying principles which lie be¬ 
hind the specific applications of mathematics, science and 
drawing to the work, gives the learner an asset of tangible 
value as an intelligent as well as a skilful worker in his 
trade. 

As indicated on the chart, one way of accomplishing the 
objectives indicated under ''I” is to carry the instruction 
on related technical subjects through step 5—Generaliza¬ 
tion. This can be done by giving suitable organized courses 
in mathematics, science, drawing and, for certain trades, 
art. Such ''organization coursesare, of course, of maxi¬ 
mum value to learners who have had a wide range of shop 
experience and have acquired a working command of the 
trade-technical content as used in the shop. 

Additional technical information, which can be shown 
to have a functioning value, is also another factor in build¬ 
ing up the "Job Intelligence’^ element. 

Job Judgment (J). —If, as indicated on the chart, "Job 
Judgment” results from skill plus experience, there would 
appear to be a limited opportunity to provide any direct 
means of dealing with this element on a pre-employment 
basis other than to do the best possible job of training. 
Anything that could be done to provide for a variety of 
experiences, superimposed upon thorough fundamental 
training, would seem to contribute to the development of job 
judgment, which, in turn, would result in increased re¬ 
sourcefulness on the job. 

Job Morale (Mo). —It is clearly apparent that a per¬ 
son’s "attitude” toward his job has a very definite bearing 
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upon his value as a worker, somewhat, if not quite inde¬ 
pendent of his skill and the amount of functioning tech¬ 
nical knowledge which he possesses. To illustrate, a trade 
school in the business of training locksmiths will fail of 
its purpose as a public service agency, regardless of the 
amount of skill and technical knowledge of locks pos¬ 
sessed by its graduates, if the individuals trained by it at 
public expense use the knowledge and skill acquired in the 
school for the purpose of picking locks and defeating the 
purposes for which locks are used by law-abiding citizens. 

Job pride, occupational pride, a desirable attitude rela¬ 
tive to the job, its privileges and its responsibilities 
all indicate objectives to be given serious consideration 
in connection with any vocational program. 

The ability to fit into an organization and to get along 
with onc^s associates, including subordinates and official 
superiors, is another asset of great value to a person in any 
occupation. 

Some of the training objectives indicated in this discus¬ 
sion of job morale can be put over, at least in part, by 
suitable participating experience under supervision. For 
example, an instructor can delegate certain of his respon¬ 
sibilities to selected students and thus place them in situa¬ 
tions where they will be required to deal with other people 
in the same way that they will have to deal with others 
after leaving school. Responsibilities for the inspection of 
work, checking up on stock used, making up bills of ma¬ 
terial, keeping time and attendance records and assuming 
responsibility for tools and equipment constitute some of 
the phases of a shop instructor's job which he can delegate 
and supervise and thereby accomplish something along the 
line of the morale objectives to which attention has been 
called. 
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Certain other objectives can best be put over informally 
and indirectly. A casual remark at the right time by a 
sensible instructor often carries farther with a boy than 
does a long-winded harangue or lecture. 

For certain situations it has been found to be worth while 
to ‘‘just sit down and talk things over.’' There are in¬ 
numerable cases where the greatest service which an in¬ 
structor can render is to help a person to think. To help 
a boy to identify his responsibilities and figure out ways 
of meeting them is a very different procedure from humili¬ 
ating him by ordinary disciplinary methods. 

The preceding paragraph indicates the utility of the 
conference procedure for certain work with apprentices or 
trade and industrial students. Boys sixteen years old have 
had enough experience to furnish a real basis for the dis¬ 
cussion of many social, economic and educational problems 
which confront boys of that age. These questions if un¬ 
wisely handled or ignored may have a lasting effect upon 
the boy’s attitude toward his work, his responsibilities to 
himself and to society, and other matters which go to make 
up the sum total of “morale.” As a matter of fact, the 
conference procedure has possibilities in the whole field of 
education which are just beginning to be appreciated. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP GOOD 
SUPERVISION 

Preliminary. —The degree of success which can be 
achieved by a person who has a supervisory job depends to 
a very great extent upon the degree to which two important 
groups of principles or ^\success factors’^ are satisfied. 
These two groups of standards or success factors are; (1) 
those which arc dependent upon the efficiency of the organi¬ 
zation in which the supervisor works; and (2) those which 
depend upon the personal characteristics, qualifications, and 
ability of the supervisor himself. 

Organization Success Factors. —The most competent 
supervisor that can be imagined cannot function to advan¬ 
tage on his job unless certain conditions prevail in the or¬ 
ganization in which he works. Specifically, it may fairly 
be stated that good supervision may be expected to the 
extent that; 

1. The responsibilities of the supervisor are clearly de¬ 
fined and thoroughly understood by him and by his 
official superiors as well. 

2. The supervisor is backed up’’ by his official superiors. 

3. The supervisor has authority commensurate with his 
responsibilities. 

4. There is real team work vertically and horizontally in 
the organization and a minimum of working at cross¬ 
purposes on all levels. 

5. ‘^Multiple effect’” supervision is held at a minimum. 

263 
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This list is not intended to be complete. It is, rather, in¬ 
tended to suggest some of the more important conditions 
which should prevail in an organization if the work of 
supervisors is to be effective. Each of these five essential 
characteristics (samples) is discussed briefly in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs: 

1. Responsibilities Clearly Defined and Understood .—It 
would appear to be perfectly obvious that a supervisor can¬ 
not fairly be held responsible for results if he does not know 
specifically just what his responsibilities are. The super¬ 
visor’s job should be carefully analyzed, and, in cases where 
divided or joint responsibilities arc found, cooperation 
should be encouraged. The direct responsibilities of the 
supervisor for stock, operations and processes, equipment, 
quality and quantity of production, the working force, sup¬ 
plies, and other recognized elements of his job should be de¬ 
fined in sufficient detail to make clear to the supervisor and 
to his official superiors the extent of the supervisor’s field 
of responsibility. 

2. The Supervisor Should Be Backed-up .**—Failure of 
higher executives to ‘‘back up’^ the supervisor when the 
latter has acted legitimately within his field of responsi¬ 
bility is one of the principal ways in which a supervisor’s 
effectiveness may be discounted. “Short-circuiting’’ the 
supervisor by having orders issued by a higher executive 
directly to men for whose work a supervisor is responsible 
is one highly effective means of discrediting the supervisor 
in his organization or department. Another unfortunate 
procedure is found when higher executives lend a willing 
ear to complaints and grievances of employees without offer¬ 
ing their supervisor an equal opportunity to be heard and 
even without advising the supervisor that a complaint 
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against him has been made by a man for whose work he is 
responsible. 

It is, of course, true that under normal conditions a com¬ 
plaint or grievance against a supervisor should be passed 
upon by a higher executive in the organization in all cases 
where the employee feels that he is the victim of injustice, 
favoritism, or persecution. In all such cases, however, the 
supervisor or foreman should be given an opportunity to 
state his side of the case, and, if the injustice or discrimina¬ 
tion is found to be imaginary, the higher executive should 
support or ‘^back up'’ the supervisor in his action or 
decision. 

3. Authority Commensurate with Responsibilities. —From 
the very nature of his relationship to the work being per¬ 
formed, the supervisor is responsible for results. He is not 
only responsible for having the necessary work done—he is 
also responsible for such things as; assigning specific jobs 
to individuals; knowing that such individuals have the nec¬ 
essary knowledge and skill to perform the work assigned 
and for giving them instruction if necessary; looking after 
all the manifold details connected with materials, opera¬ 
tions and processes, tools and equipment, and the mainte¬ 
nance of standards. In addition to all these responsibilities, 
the supervisor is expected to promote safety on the job and 
do everything possible to prevent accidents. All these 
things must be done without having the morale of the work¬ 
ing force ‘^go sour" on his hands. The building up and 
maintenance of morale" is generally regarded as of the 
greatest importance. To expect a supervisor to function 
efficiently on his job without the authority to make deci¬ 
sions within his own field of responsibility would appear 
to be both impracticable and unreasonable. 

4. Team Work in the Organization. —Good team work 
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calls for real cooperation. Cooperation vertically in an 
organization is definitely a i^art of the job of every individ¬ 
ual. For example, a supervisor cooperates with his official 
superiors by carrying out the orders which he receives and 
by doing whatever is necessary and feasible to make effec¬ 
tive known policies of the management, so far as they affect 
the field of operation for which he is responsible. Likewise, 
the workers cooperate with their supervisor, and, for the 
best results, cooperation in the interest of the job should 
be realized from the upper levels downward as well as in 
the upward direction. 

In addition to this form of cooperation, which, as stated 
before, is a job responsibility that can readily be identified, 
there are responsibilities for cooperation between individ¬ 
uals of equal rank. For example, supervisors or foremen 
may cooperate with one another in the interest of the larger 
organization in which they work. Conversely, each supervi¬ 
sor may assume a position or attitude towards his job which 
will tend to discourage cooperative effort on the part of 
other supervisors. When a supervisor places the successful 
operation of his own subdivision of the larger organization 
above every other consideration, and selfishly tries to make 
a showing for himself, regardless of what happens to his 
fellow supervisors, he is pursuing a course which tends to 
make cooperation along horizontal lines impossible of reali¬ 
zation. On the other hand, consideration for the other 
fellow and a willingness to go out of his way to help him 
out when he doesnH have to is probably the most important 
prerequisite for horizontal cooperation. However, such an 
attitude on the part of supervisors can be expected to func¬ 
tion, in building morale, only to the extent to which the 
higher executives do their part to encourage real team work 
in the whole organization. 
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5. Multiple Ejfect^* Supervision .—In the simplest type 
of organization, a supervisor is expected to assume all the 
responsibilities that belong to the supervisory job. It usu¬ 
ally happens, however, in tlie course of time that, bit by bit, 
certain of these responsibilities are taken away from him 
and assigned to others such as timekeepers, stock clerks, 
inspectors, employment clerks, personnel workers, rate set¬ 
ters, and a whole series of other minor executives and 
clprks. Where this subdivision of supervisory responsibili¬ 
ties has progressed to a point where the supervisor finds 
that fifteen or twenty minor officials and clerks are making 
decisions affecting the work for which he is responsible, 
the situation may be described as involving too much ‘in¬ 
sect authority. 

It often happens that the over-functionalization of an 
organization proceeds until tlic overhead cost of a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of non-productive labor causes the whole 
scheme to be scrapped. Then the foreman or supervisor 
starts over again with all or most of his supervisory job. 
However, the cycle described tends to repeat itself. To the 
extent to which management kee])s this tendency to over¬ 
functionalize under i)roper control, and sees to it that func¬ 
tional emi)loyees and minor officials serve to simplify the 
sui)ervisory job rather than to make it more difficult, 
efficient supervision becomes a possibility. 

The preceding paragraphs discuss some of the more im¬ 
portant characteristics of an organization which affect the 
efficiency of supervision. Some of the provisions referred 
to are clearly within the field of responsibility of the higher 
executives in the organization, and, if they are not realized, 
the supervisors, as such, can do very little to improve the 
situation. Other conditions, though not under the direct 
control of supervisors, can be advanced and improved 
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through cooperation based upon mutual understanding and 
respect. For example, if a supervisor is not ‘‘backed up’’ 
by his official supervisors sufficiently to make it possible for 
him to function on his job, there is not much that he can do 
about it except to register his dissatisfaction. However, 
all supervisors can do a great deal to promote cooperation, 
both vertically and horizontally, in the organization in 
which they work and thereby help to secure effective team 
work and counteract such tendencies to work at cross-pur¬ 
poses as come to their attention. 

Individual Success Factors. —Quite independent of 
“success factors” such as those thus far discussed which 
have to do with certain characteristics of the organization 
in which the supervisor works, a considerable number of 
standards or “success factors” may be identified which 
depend for their fulfilment, as stated on page 263, upon 
the personal characteristics, qualifications, and ability of 
the supervisor himself. Therefore, from this standpoint 
it may fairly be stated that good supervision may be 
expected in the degree to which: 

1. The supervisor knows the job for which he is re¬ 
sponsible well enough to command the respect of 
those whose work he supervises. 

2. The supervisor is “square” in all his dealings. 

3. The supervisor exercises good judgment in dealing 
with his problems. He avoids favoritism and snap 
judgments. He gets all available facts before decid¬ 
ing a question. 

4. The supervisor recognizes that the individuals who 
work under his direction are human beings and, as 
such, are affected by the same interest factors as he is. 
He acts accordingly in dealing with them. 
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5. The supervisor knows, at any given time, what is 
going on, on the job, where each member of his work¬ 
ing force is working, and, in general, the status of 
each job for which he is responsible. 

6. The supervisor utilizes, wherever possible, construc¬ 
tive and Worth-while incentives to get work done, 
recognizing that fear as an interest factor is destruc¬ 
tive in its effects and tends to kill morale. 

7. The supervisor does not assume a superior, all-wise 
attitude. He is ready to receive and give due credit 
for good ideas coming up to him from the working 
force. 

8. The supervisor never criticizes a man^s work unless 
he is prepared to show how to do a better job. 

9. The supervisor utilizes the ability of capable and ex¬ 
perienced men working under him and delegates to 
them responsibilities for details so that he will have 
the necessary time to devote to the important aspects 
of the supciwisor^s job. 

10. The supervisor is willing to assume the responsi¬ 
bilities that belong to him and does not try to pass 
the blame for all mistakes made to some one lower 
down in the organization who may not be in a posi¬ 
tion to defend himself. 

The preceding list, like that of the ‘‘organization factors 
discussed previously in this chapter, is not complete. It is 
intended to suggest some of the more important charac¬ 
teristics of efficient work in the field of supervision, where 
the degree of success attained depends principally upon the 
ability of the supervisor himself. Each of these ten essential 
characteristics (samples) is discussed briefly in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs: 
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1. The supervisor should know his job .—One of the con¬ 
ditions absolutely essential to effective supervision is that 
the supervisor should know his job at least well enough to 
command the job respect of those whom he supervises. A 
person who attempts to function as a supervisor of work 
on which he himself has had no practical experience is 
obviously placed in an almost impossible situation. Super¬ 
vision involves more than the giving of orders, the inspec¬ 
tion of work, the checking up of results, and the writing 
of reports. It involves instruction, it calls for skill in 
personnel management (usually carried on informally and 
incidentally), and it calls for leadership ability. 

Other things being equal, the supervisor who ‘‘has been 
through the milU’ as a worker has a much better chance of 
establishing desirable relationships with the working force 
so that he can function as a supervisor than a person with 
an inadequate working experience could possibly have. 
Such being the case, it follows that a foreman should have 
made good as a workman—not in his own estimation but in 
the estimation of those whom he supervises. It is equally 
true that a supervisor of industrial education should have 
demonstrated his ability as an instructor in the field of 
work which he is called upon to supervise. If the supervisor 
lacks this qualification, it becomes almost impossible lor 
him to command the respect of the working force for his 
“doing ability’^ which is so fundamentally necessary for 
his success as a supervisor of the work of others. 

2. The supervisor should he square .—Being “square^’ is 
one of the most important characteristics for a supervisor 
to possess. In conferences of foremen, conducted by the 
writer in a wide variety of industries and in practically 
every section of the United States, being “ square has, 
almost without exception, been regarded by the foremen as 
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the most important characteristics of a leader. The thought 
has been expressed over and over again that, without this 
characteristic, every other desirable characteristic and 
qualification of a person who would function as a leader, is 
heavily discounted. With it, however, many shortcomings 
such as ‘'blowing up’’ easily and being somewhat harsh at 
times were regarded as of relatively minor importance. 

3. The supervisor should avoid making snap judg¬ 
ments .—Exercising good judgment in dealing with super¬ 
visory problems, implies not only a willingness, but a real 
desire, to base decisions upon the facts of the case. The 
habit of avoiding snap judgments and hearing both sides 
of a case before making up one’s mind is an important 
characteristic of successful supervisors. This is a charac¬ 
teristic which can be developed through training, and the 
conference procedure is one of the best methods thus far 
discovered to assist foremen and supervisors to develop 
whatever latent ability they may have along this line. As 
has been stated elsewhere in this book, the conference pro¬ 
cedure has a high value for men who are expected to ex¬ 
ercise judgment in meeting their responsibilities. 

4. The supervisor should deal with his men as human 
beings .—It is important for a supervisor to have the ability 
to recognize that those who work under his direction are 
human beings and, as such, are affected or influenced by the 
same motivating factors as he is. A person who possesses 
this characteristic is able to imagine himself in the other 
fellow’s place and to appreciate how he, himself, would feel 
under the same or similar circumstances. 

In order to deal with subordinates as human beings it is 
not necessary to become too familiar with them. A certain 
degree of reserve is desirable, provided it is also natural. 
An assumed dignity rarely fools anyone. Attempts to in- 
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duce in the minds of others exaggerated ideas of one’s own 
importance usually indicate a ‘^smalU' rather than a 
generous nature. Also, such attempts often indicate 
that the individual, subconsciously, knows that he is not 
as big a man as he would like to have other people think 
he is. 

A successful supervisor, whether he knows it or not, deals 
with people so that their inborn tendencies to action are 
directed and wisely influenced rather than thwarted. Even 
on the most ordinary job the worker, under competent 
supervision, may assert himself, satisfy his self-esteem or 
self-respect and his innate desire to create or construct 
worth-while things. Pugnacity, often regarded as the tend¬ 
ency to fight, may find a worth-while outlet in overcoming 
obstacles and difficulties on the job. The worker who, after 
completion of a rather difficult or important piece of work, 
reports back that he ‘^has licked that job’’ has satisfied his 
pugnacious instincts in a constructive manner. 

To sum up, the comx)etent and successful supervisor 
should be big enough to deal with subordinates as rational 
human beings should be dealt with. He is aware of his 
own shortcomings and tends to be charitable in his judg¬ 
ments concerning the faults of his fellow workers. At all 
times he recognizes the intrinsic worth of the human per¬ 
sonality and respects those with whom he is associated as 
human beings who aspire to ‘‘be somebody.” 

5. The supervisor should know the status of the job ,— 
The fact that practically all foremen admit, without ques¬ 
tion, their responsibility for knowing, in a general way, 
what is going on on the job, indicates that knowledge re¬ 
garding (1) the status of the work at any given time, and 
(2) where each member of the working force is engaged, is 
a specific responsibility of the supervisory job. This re- 
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sponsibility is one of the most obvious and easily identified 
items encountered in making an analysis of supervision. It 
is, moreover, a responsibility which can be efficiently dis¬ 
charged without becoming involved to any great extent 
with problems of human relationships. It simply means 
that a supervisor should be posted, and know what his 
official superiors have a right to expect him to know about 
his job. 

6. The supervisor should utilize worth-while incentives ,— 
This characteristic of efficient supervision is quite closely 
related to item 4, previously discussed. Incentives, some¬ 
times described in terms of interest factors and in fact 
based upon them, indicate the fundamental causes of cer¬ 
tain types of behavior. Certain interest factors are of much 
greater value to the supervisor than others. Some of them 
are badly overworked, and others are utilized or rather mis¬ 
applied in such ways as to give results exactly opposite 
from those which were expected. 

If interest is regarded, in a rough-and-ready fashion, as 
'‘whatever it is that causes a man to want to work on his 
job,'^ no conference topic offers greater possibilities for 
profitable analysis and constructive thinking by foremen 
and supervisors. Efficient supervisors realize that fear as 
a so-called interest factor is wholly destructive in its effects. 
Scaring men into doing their work is usually the last resort 
of an inefficient executive. Threats, penalties, the more or 
less intentional fostering of feelings of uncertainty and in¬ 
security, distrust and doubt—these things, when they pre¬ 
vail in an organization, arc pretty sure indications of in¬ 
efficient supervision and executive incompetency. 

7. The supervisor should recognize ability ,—The best 
type of supervisor never tries to ‘‘run a one-man show.^’ 
In other words, he is ready to receive, utilize, and give 
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credit for good ideas coming up to him from the working 
force. 

For a superior to assume an all-wise or ‘‘know it alF’ 
attitude tends to discourage cooperation between members 
of the working force and their supervisors. One of the most 
serious and costly mistakes which a supervisor can make is 
to take over ideas and suggestions from his subordinates 
and then appropriate them as his own and claim all the 
credit for himself. Such a mistake is serious because it is 
directly in conflict with the idea of being “ square and 
also because it definitely tends to impair the morale of the 
group in which it occurs. 

8. The supervisor gives constructive criticism .—The best 
type of supervisor docs not criticize a man^s work unless 
he is able either to show him how to do a better job or in 
some specific way to help him to improve his work or 
technique. Anyone can go around finding fault and criticiz¬ 
ing the efforts which others are making. It is an entirely 
different thing, however, to study the mistakes which a per¬ 
son is making and analyze the difficulties which he is ex¬ 
periencing and then give him some real help so that he can 
get along better and improve his performance on the job. 

As has elsewhere been pointed out, the multiplication of 
so-called “insect authority^’ in an organization usually 
tends to make the supervisor’s job harder. To increase the 
number of persons invested with a little evanescent au¬ 
thority and then turn them loose to find fault and make 
peremptory demands upon workers only serves to make the 
supervisor’s job more difficult. 

9. The supervisor knows how to delegate responsibility .— 
The efficient supervisor utilizes the abilities of capable and 
experienced men working under him and delegates to them 
many responsibilities for details. In this way he can build 
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up and maintain a working group which will function in 
his absence. A person who has the idea that his importance 
as a supervisor and his value to the organization is magni¬ 
fied in proportion as he tries, individually, to look after 
minute details, is lacking in one of the characteristics that 
qualify a man for promotion. 

A supervisor should not willingly permit himself to be¬ 
come little more than a clerk in his anxiety to look after all 
the details of his job. Within a department, as well as in 
general, the idea of utilizing all the brain-power and ability 
available should be encouraged. The placing of responsi¬ 
bility on a man is one way of arousing his interest, and a 
comj)etent supervisor will delegate certain of his respon¬ 
sibilities to experienced and capable men in his organization 
as, the need arises for so doing. He will do this, however, 
with a full realization of the fact that he, himself, is still 
responsible for the final result. In other words, delegating 
responsibility does not mean escaping it or avoiding it. 

10. The supervisor should not ^^pass the buck .**—This 
characteristic* of efficient supervision implies that a com¬ 
petent and efficient supervisor, who measures up to the de¬ 
mands of his job, willingly assumes the responsibilities that 
belong to him. He docs not try to shift the blame for 
mistakes to someone lower down in the organization who 
may not be in a position to defend himself. 

In addition to being an essential characteristic of good 
supervision, the attitude of mind which causes a man to 
accept blame and criticism without trying to find a ‘‘goat’’ 
in the person of some subordinate is one of the outstanding 
qualities of a real leader of men. In connection with the 
discussion of “leadership” elsewhere in this book will be 
found many worth-while suggestions for conference discus¬ 
sion on leadership. 
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1. To set forth the essentials of modern psychology and show the 
point of view it implies toward problems of human relations. 

2. To help the reader improve the conduct of his own mental life. 

3. To show concretely the methods and procedures which are 
psychologically sound in the management of people. 

Walser, Prank. The Art of Conference. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1933. 

A discussion of adaptations of the conference procedure to problems 
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Vocational Education, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
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92 
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31 
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must think ahead of group, 24 
personal characteristics of, 58 
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ment of, 33 

Leadership, cases for discussion, 
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competent, 58 

Learners, supervision of, im¬ 
portant, 104 

‘ ‘ M ” element, the, 244 
Majority opinion, as a conference 
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32 
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reports of, 32 
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Morale objectives, 87 
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Reduced production from equip¬ 
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33 
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